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Philadelphia 7 . 


WHO DO YOU SAY 
THAT | AM? 


Answers to Your Questions About Jesus 
By A. J. Esputt. Did Jesus really live? Was 
his knowledge unlimited?, Was his death 
necessary ? Questions that have puzzled and 
disturbed millions of Christians are bril- - 
liantly and frankly answered in this wise . 
and unique new book. Excellent for Bible 
study by individuals or groups. 


INTERPRETING PROTESTANTISM 


TO CATHOLICS 


By WALTER R. CLyDE. This book is particu- 
larly valuable as.a guide for conversations 
with Catholics, or for giving to Catholics 
who want a straightforward and friendly 
statement of the non-Catholic point of 


UNDERSTANDING 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
_ A Guide to Papal Teaching for Protestants 
‘By WintHRoP S. Hupson. Protestants sin- 
cerely interested in understanding the Roman 
Church will welcome this fascinating study 
_ presenting the official statements of the 
Popes, together with authoritative interpre- 
tations of their significance. 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


OF MARRIAGE 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN. The sexual as well 
as the spiritual relationship is dealt with in 
this forthright commentary on the practical 
problems and theological implications in 
marriage. Designed to meet the needs of 
both the pastor and the layman, it includes 
questions for discussion, reference material, 

and a _— to educational films on the 
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SEGREGATION 
AND THE 
BIBLE 


By 
Everett 
Tilson 
gyerett Hise! 


Does the Bible demand segregation? 
Are there biblical precedents for segre- 
gation? What are the implications of 
biblical faith for the Christian — 
to segregation? 


To answer these questions Dr. Tilson 
presents here a searching analysis of the 
scriptural evidence concerning segrega- 
tion vs. integration. This study is made on 
‘the basis of the methods and arguments 
which both sides allegedly deduce from 
the Bible in support of their respective 
positions. 


Dr. Tilson points out that only when 
the Bible is s2en as the source of the most 
relevant ethical teachings about race, 
and only when these principles are in turn 
corrected in the light of Christ's purpose 
for man, can one find guidance in the 
complex maze of human relations. 


Segregation and the Bible is a book to 
fill a deeply fe!t current need. Those con- 
cerned with a Christian solution to this 
burning issue—regardless of position — 
will find it enlightening and absorbing. 

Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 


DR. TILSON is associate professor of 
biblical theology at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School. 


Order from your bookstore today! 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 


Congratulations. on the February, 198% 
edition of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY! This issw 
in my opinion, is one of the finest that we 
have had in a long time. 

I would like to share some of the materia 
from this issue with other clergymen in thi 
area. | am particularly interested in the ar- 
ticle by the Reverend William C. Bier, 
“Goals in Pastoral Counseling.” If reprints 
of this article are available, I would like to 
secure fifty copies of same. If reprints are 
not available, 1 request permission to fe 


produce some of. the material in the article! 


for distribution among the clergymen in this 

area. ; 
A. W. DAHLBERG 
Resident Protestant Chaplain 
Rochester State Hospital 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Greetings from Australia. The February 
issue Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY which I re 
ceived this week has interested me greatly. 


lt has been a wonderful experience for me 
to be able to read this 


issue containing 
Catholic viewpoints, an experience which | 
have never previously enjoyed. I am indeed 
grateful to you for your contribution in thi 
work. 

The various articles have been stimulat: 
ing and enlightening. I only wish that t 
were possible to read more articles of the 
kind, but in Australia my personal experi: 
ence has been one of isolation. 

With every good wish for the future, and 
with grateful thanks. 

Rev. N. C. Lowe 
Methodist Parsonagt 
Merbein 

Victoria, Australia 
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CONTROL IN LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
by Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Dr. Rehwinkel discusses the delicate subject of “birth 
control”? frankly and helpfully, from a Protestant 
point of view. Those looking for a satisfactory answer 
to this perplexing problem will here find guidance that 
enables them to form wholesome conclusions and 
direct their lives by Christian convictions. /28 pages. 
Cloth, $2.25. $1.50. 


_ Three frank discussions of sex, love, and marriage in the Christian 
world. By eminent teachers, sociologists, psychologists, and pecmees 
counselors. 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE by ide authors 


Zi naan ont Examines the teachings of the Bible and major writings 

LPT of the church on betrothal and marriage. Traces the 
Uifareny church’s position throughout the ages. Included are 
oe 4 frank discussions of marriage, divorce, the family, 
: the place of sex in human life, bethrothal, remarriage, 
family relationships, birth control, and child spacing. 
Compiled and edited by men eminent in the fields of 
sociology, religion, education, and family counseling. 
208 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


FROM TEENS TO MARRIAGE by Reuben D. Behlmer i 


A frank talk to teens and young adults about them- 
selves, the future, sex, love, and marriage. Designed 
to steer young people toward a successful marriage 
and help parents, educators, ministers, and counselors 
understand the problems of modern youth. The author : 
writes from a background of over 30 years of contact 
with young people as a teacher, athletic coach, and - 
counselor in family living. //2 pages. Cloth $1.95. s 


At All Book Stores 
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Race Relations 
By HARRIET HARMON DEXTER 
“An excellent survey of race 
relations in America in terms 
of the more hopeful develop- 
ments of the last few years.” 
—Religious Book Club. Bulletin 
“A remarkable account of what 
has been done, and what is be- 
ing done now, in_ ridding 
America of racial injustice.” — 
CLIFFORD EARLE, Westminster 
$4.00. 


Racial and Cultural 
Minorities 
AN ANALYSIS OF PREJUDICE 
AND DISCRIMINATION 
Revised Edition 
By GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 
and J. MILTON YINGER 
“The five years since the first 
edition of this valuable text ap- 
peared have witnessed signif- 
icant changes . . . A revision 
was, therefore, imperative .. . 
The student of minority prob- 
lems who seeks for analysis 
rather than description will 
find this revised text indispens- 
able.” — American Sociological 


Review 881 pp., $7.50 


Bookman 


At your bookseller 
~HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 ~~ 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


THE YOUNG ADULT AND THE CHURCH 


A note to express my appreciation for the 
splendid editorial by Seward Hiltner and the 
excellent article by Walter G. Muelder on 
“The Middle Years” in the November, 1958, 
issue Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. I found it 
very helpful and valuble. I do trust. that 
you will consider a special issue on the 
young adult and also the middle adult some- 


time in the near future. I have certainly ~ 


valued the special issue on the older adult 
which you had several years ago. 

I find PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY one of the 
most valuable journals which comes to my 
desk. 

ALLEN J. Moore 

General Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
Nashville, Tennessee | 


Editor's -Note: We are very happy to re- 
port to Mr. Moore, as well as to our other 
readers, that a special issue on The Minister 


and Youth Work is now in the process of 


being gotten together under the joint guest 
editorship of Perry LeFevre, Assistant 
Professor of Theology and Education, Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty, The University 
of Chicago, and the Reverend Ross Snyder, 


Associate Professor of Religious Education, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. It will be a} 


little while, however, before it will be ready 
for publication. 
: 


GRIST FOR MILLS 


| have only just happened on your maga- 
zine and am delighted with it; it contains 
lots of grist for my mills. 


In addition to my position here I also am 
chairman of Social Action for the Women’s. 
Fellowship of the Congregational Church. 
What I would very much like for use m 
both organizations is copies of your maga- 
zine for at least a year back. I'll be glad to 
pay for them. Also, permission to mimeo 
graph salient articles (with proper credit) 
for widespread distribution to my _ com- 
mittce. 

Mary B. WortTHLEY 
Chairman, State Committee 
on Mental Health 

West Lebanon, Maine 
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ESPITE despots and tyrants 


through the ages, the idea of 
equality continues to mold man’s 


destiny. This anthology brings to- 


gether 74 writings on_ political, 
social, economic, and _ religious 
equality from 1400 B.C. to the 


present. Among modern quotations 


are some on civil rights and universal 


human rights. This book will stimu- | 


late the thinking of speakers, 
writers, ministers, and teachers as 
they deal with this great germinal 
idea of western thought. | 
May 25 _ 


publishers of: 


MAN’S ESTIMATE OF MAN by E. H. Robertson 


Contrasts the Christian view of man against those of three secular philosophies. 


WHERE DELINQUENCY BEGINS by Guy L. Roberts 


Suggests concrete ways in which any church can help young delinquents. 


GUILT AND REDEMPTION by Lewis J. Sherrill 


Illumines the problem of sin and. salvation by drawing upon both theology and psychiatry. 


OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND by William B. Ward 


Studies the question of suffering and the answers to be found in the book of Job. 


$6.00 


THE IDEA EQUALITY 


from John K nox Press, 


$2.25 


$3.00 


$3.50 


$2.50 


ask your bookseller for these aids to pastoral care 
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Robert A. 


UR Man of the Month, who has been for most of his career 

a pioneer in institutional chaplaincy, in clinical pastoral train- 
ing, and in the relationship of psychiatry and religion, is now engaged 
in applying these talents to the life and personnel of a small denomi- 
national college. He is currently Dean of Students of Bethany College, 
West Virginia, a college of the Disciples of Christ. 

Son of a minister, Robert Preston was born in Iowa, and his 
childhood included manses also in Arkansas, Texas, Indiana, and 
Colorado. He attended Texas Christian University in Fort Worth, 
where he also did an extra year’s study in New Testament Greek. 
His theological study was done in the early nineteen thirties at The 
University of Chicago, and it was during this period that he be- 
came interested in clinical pastoral training. His own initial clinical 
training was done at the New Jersey State Hospital, Greystone 
Park, where in 1936 he became supervisor of clinical training and, 
in effect, chaplain also although that title was barred at the time. 

For four years beginning in 1940 he was a chaplain in the fed- 
eral prison service. He was first at the small institution in New 
York City; then at the prison in Terre Haute, Indiana; and finally 
at the well-known penitentiary in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Two years’ chaplaincy service in the 


The WAN Air Force followed. 


After discharge from the Air Force, he 


tion Hospital, Topeka, Kansas, where he 
remained for nine years. It was just at this 
N period that the Veterans Administration and 


the Menninger Foundation entered into a 


(Continued on page 65) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


Perspectives on Race 


pn ER in this issue we present a 
review written by Myron T. Hop- 


per of Kyle Haselden’s book, The 


Racial. Problem in Christian Perspec- 
tive. This is the current selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
It is the first occasion on which the 
Club has presented a book discussing 
racial matters. Knowing the strong 
feelings about this question in every 
part of the country, we would an- 
ticipate that any book mentioned on 
this subject—although none of our 
book presentations necessarily implies 


editorial approval of the book’s point 


of view—would receive some criticism, 
even if it had been written by St. Paul 
and contained a foreword by Martin 
Luther, a preface by John Calvin, and 
its new edition had been edited by a 
committee consisting of John Wesley, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Karl Barth. As Myron Hopper’s re- 
view makes clear, we believe that Kyle 
Haselden’s book should stimulate con- 


‘Structive thinking, and that it involves 


sufficient reliance upon pastoral psy- 
chology to justify our special interest 


in it. 


It has been an interesting experi- 
ence for me to spend several months in 
a country in which the relationships 
between races are different from those 


in the United States. Even though my 
task in New Zealand as a Fulbright 
fellow has had nothing in particular to 
do with racial matters, nevertheless 


immersion in a country’s life for some 


months, especially when aided by close 
contact with clergymen and theological 
students throughout the country, pro- 


vides at least a few insights into the 


relationship between the Maori and the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples here. It has been 
inevitable that I should examine the 
situation here for any light it may cast 


on our situation at home. 


All over the world New Zealand has 
built’ a reputation for showing how 
two different races may get along 
amicably together. And even though a 
second look shows, as we shall pres- 
ently note, that not everything is 
idyllic, nevertheless the basic positive 
elements in this reputation for amity 
are well deserved. Whatever the racial 
problems that remain here, they have ° 
never been problems of color in the 
sense with which we are familiar. at 
home. Since the Treaty of Waitangi in 
1840, when New Zealand came under 


British dominion, the basic political and 


economic rights of the Maoris have 
been respected (with of course inevita- 
ble exceptions). All along there has 
been intermarriage between Maoris 
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and Anglo-Saxons, at all social levels, 
with no observable untoward social 
consequences in general. 

Like the Anglo-Saxons, the Maoris 
too were immigrants to New Zealand. 
Several hundred years ago they came 
in large canoes from islands of the 
Pacific. They adapted themselves ef- 
fectively to the colder climate of New 
Zealand, and prospered. But when 
Europeans began to reach this country 
in the early nineteenth century, the 
economy of the Maoris was still at a 


Stone Age level. Even though they - 


were given equal civil rights from the 
beginning of British rule, the rapidity 
with which they were brought into 
“civilization” cut down the Maori 
population right until the end of the 
previous century. This took place’ de- 
spite the many special programs and 
pieces of legislation designed to pro- 
tect them. About the turn of the cen- 
tury a new program, in which Maori 
and IXuropean leaders both joined, ar- 
rested the population decline, and in 
many other respects as well (health, 
education, etc.) has made the history 
of the Maoris in the present century 
radically different from that of the 
nineteenth. 

Although the Maoris today number 
only six per cent of the total popula- 
tion of New Zealand, their birth rate 
is not far from 
pakeha (the Maori name for the rest of 
us). And this Maori population is now 
increasing at a rate that suggests it 


will double every generation. Sixty 


per cent of today’s Maoris are under 
twenty-one vears of age, which appar- 
ently makes the Maoris the most 
youthful race in the world. If one 
remembers that the bases for Maori- 
pakeha relationships were set at a pe- 
riod when Maori population was 
declining (and when many thought it 
would become extinct), the conclusion 


twice that of the 


can not be avoided that numbers and 
proportion tend to affect attitudes both 
ways—and that the current growth of 
the Maori population may set .New 
Zealand a new problem during the com- 
ing generation or two. 


As in the U. S., there may even be] 


a regional aspect to the problem in 
New Zealand. Currently nearly three- 
fourths of the Maoris live in the top 
third of New Zealand’s North Island, 
and in some areas they outnumber 
pakehas.. Even though there is some 
tendency toward urbanization, _ the 
overwhelming majority of Maoris are 
still not city dwellers; and with the 
high Maori birth rate, it seems prob- 
able that the area in which their popula- 
tion is now concentrated will become 
more so rather than less. This prob- 
ability will also confront New Zealand 
with new issues. 

Not often but occasionally a racial 
incident gets into the New Zealand 
press. Recently a story was reported 
of a Maorj who was refused service by 
a hotel, about which there was edi- 


torial indignation. It is any. body’s 


guess whether this kind of incident 1s 
a hangover from an ancient past or the 
prodomal symptom of an emerging 
prejudice. But it is plain that national 
sentiment is overwhelmingly against 
anything of this kind. Even though the 
future might conceivably see more in- 
cidents of this sort, it seems most un- 
likely that they will typify the real 
problem in New Zealand in the sense 
in which such incidents often do in the 

But the situation is subtle and com- 
plex, even if one does not indulge in 


prediction of the future. And one en- 


counters conflicting evidence of the 
nature of the present situation even 
when his informants are as enlightened 
and well-informed as the New Zealand 
clergy. For example, no one here would 
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ofice. By and large, a Maori 


years with a 
“But it never occurred to me to invite 
him to my home.” 


think twice if a Maori were at the 
same dinner table, or on the same 
Rugby team, or at work in the same 
who 
adapts himself to pakeha culture and 
plavs the game according to pakeha 


rules becomes fully accepted. In a sub- 
tle way he may have to prove himself 


individually as the pakeha may not. 
But few if any arbitrary barriers are 
set before him. 

But then we come to the ieldaihaaih- 
ties. As one theological student said 
to me, after describing a close. friend- 
ship he had had during earlier school 
Maori fellow student, 


This statement 
should not be misunderstood ; there is 
no arbitrary barrier on such visiting, 
and it is often done. The significance 


of the student’s statement is in show-. 
ing that his later reflections demon- 


strated him as having automatically set 
certain limitations upon his friendship 
with the Maori of which he had been, 
at the time, quite unaware. 

At no time, continued the. pakeha 
theological student, had his Maori 
friend ever given the slightest indica- 
tion of wanting to visit his home. Why 
not? There seem to be three possible 
types of answers. First, did he want to 
visit the home but simply never men- 
tioned this desire? Second, did he not 


wish such a visit? Third, did he sim-_ 


ply feel the situation was best as it ex- 
isted? Any quick answer to these ques- 
tions is likely to be wrong. | 

On the face of it the Maori student 


looks like the Negro who is said to_ 


“know his place.” If there were any- 
thing to that hypothesis, it would imply 
that the Maori regarded entering a 
pakeha home as a privilege to which 


however he would not aspire. It is, 


however, much- more likely that the 
Maori, at least as a general rule, would 
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simply not want to enter the pakeha 
home. Anglo-Saxon cultures are all 
highly organized and_ individualized, 
while Maori culture is very communal 
in nature. It could be that the Maori 
student, while adapting himself to the 
individualism required in pakeha-type 
education and other dimensions of 
life, might nevertheless want to avoid 
undue contact with that most ‘in- 
dividualized and most organized of all 
pakeha institutions, the home and fami- 
ly situation. He might feel relieved if, 
in this one respect at least, he were not 
pushed into indtvidualism. 


Finally, however, we can not set 


aside the hypothesis that the Maori 


student might dislike it if never in- 
vited to his pakeha friend’s home. If 
pakehas in general or on a wide scale 
should show more signs of exclusive- 
ness, then the resentment hypothesis 
would have greater significance. But it 
is unlikely to be absent even now. 

So each of the three questions may 
be answered, it would appear, with 
a highly qualified affirmative. Even 
now the real nature of the underlying 
situation is difficult to discern. And 
in view of the changing social situa- 
tion, including the. changing popula-- 
tion ratio, it will be more important in 


the future than in the immediate past 


that such questions be asked and an- 
swered. There is a basically significant 
sense in which the conviction of the 
ordinary New Zealand pakeha—that 
the Maori-problem has been solved—is 
justified. Basic civil, educational, and 
social rights are possessed by Maoris. 
The problem of race in terms of color 
is, if not absent, at least settled in prin- 
ciple and largely in practice. On the 
other -hand, in so far as race is not 
color but culture, then the pakeha 
tendency toward complacency seems to 
be premature. 

The visitor to New Zealand first no- 
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tices this in terms of economics. A 
large proportion of the common labor 
of the country seems to be done by 
- Maoris. And he finds that over three- 


fourths of the Maori labor force is in 


fact classified as unskilled. If the 
visitor inquires about this, he will be 
told, truly enough, that there are 
Maoris in every walk and class of life, 
and that so many of them do unskilled 
labor because they are lazy or have 
not taken advantage of their opportu- 
nities to prepare themselves for some- 
thing better. True as this is, after a 
fashion, one wonders whether it is al- 
ways education in general that is being 
arrested by the young Maori who 
leaves school, or the particular form 
of education to which he has been ex- 
posed. Have some Maoris remained 
unskilled because becoming skilled 
would connote to them a departure 
from Maori culture? 


At this point one must ask the basic 
question: in what direction should the 
- Maoris move, culturally speaking? Is 
that future to lie simply in becoming 
_ culturally Anglo-Saxon, barring an oc- 
casional ceremonial for the sake either 
of old times or tourists? Or should the 
basically communal dimension of 
Maori culture be developed in certain 
aspects, along with Anglo-Saxon 
forms of initiative in other respects? 


It appears to me that an increasing 


number of thoughtful New Zealand- 
ers, both pakeha and Maori, is asking 
this question seriously. If sufficient 
numbers ask it seriously énough, then 
there is an excellent chance that some 
tolerable answer may be found. If the 
majority remain complacent, convinced 
that the problem is entirely solved 
already, then the nation may be in for 
racial problems quite unlike those of 


the past. The potential enemy to prop- 


er relations between the two races is 
not color prejudice as we know it in 


the U. S., even if that may become a 
greater problem in the future than in 
the past, but a complacency about cul- 
ture. Perhaps it is a general charac- 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon peoples (in- 
cluding Americans) to find it difficult 
to the point of impossibility to get in- 
side the point of view of persons from 
different cultures. In this cultural sense 
we may all be imperialists. Such a 
trend does seem to be strong in New 
Zealand. The future would appear to 
be bright here in the degree that such 
a tendency can be transcended. 

When I return in imagination, from 
the perspective of the New Zealand 
situation, to my own land, the first 


reaction is to wish that we had solved 


the problem of basic rights and justice 
as well as New Zealanders have done. 
Yet I find myself also with little sym- 
pathy for any complacent New Zeal- 
ander who believes the problems in 
New Zealand and the U. S. to have 
been identical but that his country has 
solved them and the U. S. has not: In 
many respects including population 
ratio the problems have been quite dif- 
ferent. I have no desire, in turn, to be 
complacent about the widespread in- 
justices that still prevail at home. We 
must move toward the kind of justice 


New Zealand now possesses. 


My. thoughts turn next, however, 
from race as involving color to race 
as involving culture. If my reflections 
are correct, it is in this area that New 
Zealand's principal problems still lie 
unsolved. What of the U. S.? If we 
can succeed in eliminating discrimina- 
tion based on color, shall we be pre- 
pared to face the question of cultural 


relationships head on? And in the con- 


frontation of the question of cultural 
differences, shall we be able to call 
upon the new orders of understanding 
and wisdom that will be needed? As a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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We should think of the patient, not as one af- 
flicted with a certain disease which they must 
name, and then battle with and attempt to dis- 
pel, but rather as a human being, one somewhat ~ 
isolated from his fellows, one whose interactive 
relationships with them have become mutually 


unsatisfactory and disturbing. . . 


The Unitary Concept of Mental Illness 


MONG the devices employed by 
mankind to enable his frail intel- 
ligence to cope with the infinitude of 
the phenomena of the universe, that of 


classification has always been promi- 


nent. Certain things seem to be clearly 
related to and yet distinct from each 
other, showing the characteristics of 
discontinuity and specificity: animals, 
plants, crystals. Others, such as colors, 
tones and ocean waves, manifest con- 
nectedness and continuity. Epistemol- 
ogists traditionally distinguish two 


types of classifications, natural and 


artificial, the. former reflecting an 
“order of things’ inherent in Nature, 
the latter complying with man’s need 
for order or thought economy. 


To which type of classification does 


medical nosology belong? Are our 
taxonomies man-made artifacts useful 
chiefly for communication? Or do 
diseases constitute entities, which can 
be identified and classified in natural 


systems, as Sydenham asserted in the — 


’ An address presented to the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Psychiatry in Zurich, 
Switzerland, September 4, 1957. A portion 
of a book on psychiatric diagnosis now in 
preparation to be published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. Reprinted from the 
Bull. Menninger Clin. 22:4-12, 1958,. by 
permission. 


_ KARL MENNINGER, M.D., 
with 
HENRI ELLENBERGER, M.D., 


PAUL PRUYSER, PH.D., 
MARTIN MAYMAN, PH.D. 


17th century when he introduced the 


principle of specificity into medicine? 


The development of bacteriology - 200 
years later seemed to justify his stand, 


although the modern trend is away 
can 


from it. Psychiatric illnesses 
rarely be related to anything so def- 
inite °as a bacterial invasion. Have 
they the specificity and relatedness 
which our older nosologies imply ? 

A prodigious number of psychiatric. 
classifications have been elaborated in 
the course of the centuries, becoming 
progressively more complicated. The 
height of complexity was reached in 
the .18th century with the school of 
the ‘‘systematists” who attempted to 
introduce Sydenham’s principle into 
psychiatry, using quite arbitrary 
criteria. The physician and _ botanist, 
Boissier de Sauvages, classified all dis- 
eases into ten classes with 295 genera 
and about 2,400 species. One of these 
ten classes included the bulk of mental 
disease and it was divided into four 


orders and 23 genera. One genus, 
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melancholia, was subdivided into 14 
species ! | 

Toward the end of the 18th century 
a tendency toward simpler classifica- 


tions appeared. In 1798 Pinel pub- 


lished his large, extremely sophis- 
ticated and complicated classification, 
similar to those of Boissier de Sau- 
vages and his imitators. But three 
years later Pinel published a revised 
classification as simple as the former 
one had been complex. All mental ill- 
nesses had been reduced to four basic 
types. His contemporary in _ Italy, 
Chiarugi, identified only three types, 
and his successor, Esquirol, extended 
this merely to five. | 


However, the trend toward the mul- 
tiplication of psychiatric disease en- 


tities revived, and the 19th century 
was a flourishing period for new 
classifications. The nosological labors 
of such men as Kahlbaum, Morel and 
Kraepelin became historic. The de- 
lineation of general paralysis as an 
entity (by Bayle, 1822) whetted. the 
appetite of investigators and resulted 
in attempts to isolate and designate 
new disease entities, such as hebe- 


_phrenia (1864), catatonia (1874), 
and later dementia praecox (1896) 


and manic-depressive psychosis 
(1899). | 

But the 19th century was also 
marked by an undercurrent of rebel- 
lion against nosological distinctions. 
The trend toward simplification re- 
appeared. In 1820 Georget, one of 
Esquirol’s pupils, declared mental ill- 
ness to be an “idiopathic affection of 
the brain” which could be manifest 
in a variety of ways which were not 
independent disease entities. This was 
the first modern enunciation of the 
unitary concept of mental illness.’ 


1According to Dr. Bartolomé Llopis of 
Madrid, who is himself a proponent of the 
unitary concept and has published an inter- 


OLLOWING Georget, Guislain 
- (1797-1860) in Belgium 
tended that the various mental diseases 


were nothing but the successive trans- 


formations of what he called the 
phrenopathias. The basis for them all] 
was phrenalgia, i.e. “pain of the mind,” 
occurring with various degrees of in- 
tensity. These ideas of Guislain’s were 
repeated and expanded in Germany 
by Zeller, Griesinger, Neumann an 
Arndt. 3 

Zeller considered the various men 
tal illness syndromes as_ successive 
Zustandsbilder in a single fundamenta 
pathological process. Sometimes. the 
illness was restricted to the first stage 
Schwermut; sometimes it evolve 
through the successive stages of Toll 
heit (mania) and Verrucktheit (para 
noia) to the last stage of Blodsin 
(dementia). 

Wilhelm Griesinger (1817-1868) 
the first director of the famous Burg 
holzl Hospital, proclaimed that “Me 


tal diseases are brain diseases.” H 
held that psychiatric syndromes shoul 


be classified according to their under 


lying brain lesions, but because of t 


undeveloped science of pathology on 
must be content provisionally with 
“functional” classification. 

But it was Heinrich Neumann, 
great pioneer who is too much neg 


lected and forgotten today, who 


most definite and thorough-going | 
his development of the unitary cot 
cept. “Diagnosis,” said he, “is 1 
simply the designation of a group ‘ 
symptoms but the key to the compr 
hension of the case . We consid 
any classification of mental illness 
be artificial, and therefore unsati 
factory, (and) we do not believe t 
one can make progress in psychia 
until one has resolved to throw ov 


esting historical review of the develop 
of this theory. 


| 

| 
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board all classifications and to declare 
with us: there is only one kind of 
mental illness . . (italics ours). 
Neumann felt strongly that psy- 
chiatric classifications of the kinds he 
knew were not only artificial and il- 
lusory, but directly dangerous. 
“Rather no classification,” he said. 
“than a false one. The lack of any 


classification at least leaves free space 


whereas a_ false 
into. er- 


for investigation, 
classification. leads _ directly 
rors!” (Quoted by Llopis ) 

Neumann’s wise words might well 
be engraved on the staff conference 


rooms of all psychiatric hospitals! But. 


for all their eloquence and wisdom,-the 
battle for simplicity. was again—if 
only temporarily—lost. During the 
second half of the 19th century the 
discoveries of bacteriology, patholog- 
ical anatomy and genetics seemed to 
bring irrefutable confirmation of 
Trousseau’s famous declaration: “The 


principle of specificity dominates all 


concept in 
prob- 


medicine.” The unitary 
psychiatry was forgotten. 


lem became, rather, how many disease 
entities actually exist and how can-one 


group and classify them in the most 
logical fashion. | 

But with the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury the unitary principle reappeared. 
By that time the realization had 
dawned that names do not create ill- 
ness forms; they only comfort the doc- 


‘tors and impress the relatives. If a 


UNITARY CONCEPT OF 


psychiatric classifications. 
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patient is poor, said Janet with tongue 
in cheek, he is committed to a public 
hospital as “psychotic”; if he can af- 
ford the luxury of a private sanitarium, 
he is put there with the diagnosis of 
‘“neurasthenia”; if he is wealthy 
enough to be isolated in his own home 
under constant watch of nurses and 
physicians, he is simply an indisposed 
“eccentric.”” Janet devoted an entire 
chapter to a sharp criticism of the cur- 
He, 
himself, distinguished only two large 
groups: the organic and the functional. 
Sometimes, he said, a car stops because | 
the machinery is broken, sometimes 
because it is out of gasoline. Essen 
ly Janet was a unitarian. 


‘“REUD, of course, while adhering 
to conventionai designations in his 
scientific reports, abandoned most of 
the old landmarks to devote himself 
to the common substructure of psy- 
chological disturbances (as .Gregory 
Zilboorg has pointed out). Freud was 
never much concerned with names. 
The most consistent effort in the 
direction of modern unitary concepts 
in Europe has been by Henri Fy.* “A 
powerful movement has arisen,” he 
wrote, “against the idea that a mental 
disease should be purely and simply 
identified with the somatosis which 
constitutes its known or hypothetical 
organic ‘substratum.’’’ Mental  dis- 
eases—he went on to say—appear to 


“Mental illness, according to Neumann’ begins with a first stage, intermediate between 
health and illness: sleeplessness, illusions, exaggerated sensitivity and lack of attention are 


the first manifestations. If the process continues, its evolution is through various successive 


clinical pictures which are really “not various forms, but various stages.” He listed Wahn- 
sinn (delusion), Verwirrtheit (confusion) and RBlédsinn (dementia). 

According to Llopis, Arndt (1835 1900) was the last defender of the unitary concept in — 
Germany. Every mental illness, he said, follows the same course of evolution, a stage be- 
ginning with neurasthenia or melancholia, followed by stages of. mania, stupor, and finally 
dementia. The cycle, he called vesania typica. Arndt tried to explain this typical evolution 


of mental illness with Pfliger’s “basic biological law.” 


processes, 
and finally paralyze them.” ) 


‘stimulations of intermediate intensity accelerate them. 


(“Feeble stimulations activate vital 
violent stimulations in- 
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us less- and less as disease entities, 
more- and more as “syndromes” 
‘pathological reactions” resulting from 
a multiplicity of factors.t Ey considers 
the various clinical 


expression of various degrees of ‘‘dis- 
solution” in  Hughlings  Jackson’s 
terms. 


FEy’s position is very similar to our 
own. A similar concept is being de- 
veloped by Bartolomé Llopis of 
Madrid who has recently contributed 
a history of the unitary concept. 
Llopis does not distinguish, as does 
Ey, between acute and chronic condi- 
tions but has elaborated a ‘“‘psychic 
frame” 
“state of consciousness” and the other 
the “content of consciousness.”’ 

In this review of the changing con- 
cepts of mental illness, we may not 
leave Europe without mentioning the 
outstanding work of Manfred Bleuler 
and of Jakob Wyrsch, both of Switz- 
erland: 
ready laid the groundwork. Contem- 
porary with him was another Swiss, 
Adolph Meyer, who fostered in Amer- 
ica the Kraepelinian classification, 
which tended strongly in the direction 
of specificity. Meyer soon became dis- 
satisfied with it and somewhat dis- 
mayed at its “success” in his adopted 
country. (Like Freud, Meyer never 
quite comprehended the epidemiology 


Or. 


syndromes as the 


in which one dimension is the 


for it Eugen Bleuler had al- 
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of new ideas -in America.) Meyer 
reverted (or as we prefer to think, 
progressed!) to a nonspecific, essen- 
tially unitary concept of mental illness, 
The various classical syndromes he 
considered to be various reaction types, 
various classical syndromes he con- 


sidered to be various reaction types, } 


various patterns of misdirected energy. 
His “‘ergasia’”’ concept was based on 
a holistic personality theory, and was 
supported by the eloquent psycho- 
analytic and psychiatric leader William 
Alanson White. 

These two systems developed in 
American psychiatry side by side—the 
specific entity concept with which 
Kraepelin worked and the unitary 
concept which Meyer developed. The 


former prevailed. Each worker con-— 


sidered his to be a natural classifica- 
tion, the other an artificial one. 

- During the first World War, Ernest 
Southard of Harvard proposed a 
simplification of the official nosology 
of the day into eleven major groups. 
During World War II my _ brother, 
William Menninger, developed anoth- 
er reformulation reducing the basic 
groups of mental illness to five, and 
emphasizing Freudian and Meyerian 
principles of psychodynamics. This 
classification was adopted in_ the 
United States by the medical depart- 
ments of our military forces and by 


%’ Ey proposed the following classification: 


PATHOLOGY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
(Acute Psychoses) 
Manic-depressive attacks 
Delirious and hallucinatory transient 
attacks: oneiroid conditions | 
Confusional-oneiric psychoses 


t Other protests were sounded against the 
clature. Attempts toward'a “polydimensional”’ 


PATHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
(Chronic Psychoses and Neuroses) 
Disequilibrium, neuroses © 
Chronic delusional systems and 
schizophrenia 
Dementias 


inadequacy of the official psychiatric nomen- 
diagnosis were made, e¢.g., in France, where 


- Laignel-Lavastine proposed his method of “concentric diagnosis.” The examination (and 
therefore also the diagnosis) of any patient was performed on five levels respectively 


called: the psychic, nervous, endocrine, and 


visceral zones and the pathological nucleus. 


Two other French psychiatrists, Leconte and Damey, suggested that every patient receive 


a three-fold diagnosis ; 


toward a rational treatment. 


somatic, biological,’ and pace, which would give reliable directives” 
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came “lunacy,” “lunacy” became 
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the Veterans Administration, although 


it was clearly recognized by all that 
various inconsistencies .had been re- 


tained as a matter of practical com-_ 


promise. -\ very similar classification, 
prepared by a committee under Dr. 
George Raines, was subsequently 


‘adopted by the American Psychiatric 


Association. 


OOKING ‘back, then, to the days 
of Hippocrates and since, we see 


how psychiatric nosology, after modest 


beginnings, gradually expanded in size 
and increased in differentiation; then 
contracted; then expanded to a great 
maximum; and in these latter days is 
again contracting toward simpler, more 
holistic and process-oriented concepts. 
Psychiatry was only lately joined to 
medicine and science; many of our 
classical designations were practical, 
administrative descriptions or fanci- 
ful “explanatory” terms rather than 
scientific concepts. But it is difficult to 
free ourselves from the misleading im- 


plications that have become attached 
historically to the various labels not 


necessarily by their originators, but by 
their users. This is true even when the 
old label is replaced with a new model 
or the concept revised. “Madness” be- 
“in- 
insanity” became “psychosis,” 


sanity, 


and now many psychiatrists (in the 


United States at least) feel that the 
word ‘“‘psychosis” should be aban- 
doned. A hundred names have been 
applied throughout the ages to condi- 
tions which were, by a later genera- 
tion, called délire onirique or “‘hebe- 
phrenia’” or “catatonia,” and by the 
following generation called “dementia 
praecox,” and by the next generation 
called “schizophrenia.” 


And finally we have the eloquent 


testimony of Manfred Bleuler, whose 


most assiduous and scholarly investi- 
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and sO om. .... 
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gation of changes in the concept of 
schizophrenia led him to declare: 


The main characteristic of research in 
schizophrenia in the past decade has been 
. the collapse of speculations .and pre- 
judices which used to be _ inextricably 
bound up with the concept of schizophrenia 
. for example that it is a disease entity 
. inherited, physically conditioned .. . 
Most investigators no longer 
consider schizophrenia a disease entity, an 
inherited disorder, an expression of a somatic 
disease or a disorder susceptible: toa specific 
somatic treatment. 


The fact remains, however, that in 
the minds of many young doctors and 
in the minds of vast numbers of lay- 
men, mental illness and particularly 
schizophrenia is a definite, specific, evil 
thing which invades the unsuspecting 
like a fungus or a tapeworm. The 


word schizophrenia becomes a damn- 


ing designation. To have it once ap- 
plied to a young man can be to ruin 
a career, despite all evidence of sub- 
sequent healthiness. A name implies a~ 
concept; and if this concept is un- 
sound, the diagnosis can ruin the 
treatment ; the very naming it can dam- | 
age the patient whom we essay to help. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in The House of 
the Sevew Gables told us what we psy- 
chiatrists should well know: “The sick 
in mind . are rendered more dark- 
ly and hopelessly so by the manifold 
reflection of their disease, . mirrored 
back from all quarters in the deport- 
ment of those about them; they are 
compelled to inhale the poison of their 
own breath, in infinite repetition.” 

It was these considerations among 
others which stirred the beginning of 
our studies some twenty years ago. 
Speaking.as the senior author, I recall 
how it once seemed to me of the ut- 
most importance to make a sharp dis- - 
tinction between the various types of 
what we called dementia praecox, or 
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between them and some otherwise la- 
beled syndrome. Today it seems to me 
most important that we not do that. 
Have I changed so much? Or is it the 


times and concepts that have changed? » 


It is not that we decry classification 
as such; we recognize it as a useful 
scientific tool. But it is dangerous 
when it leads to reification of terms. 


M: INTEREST in this developed 
1M from my experiences in teaching 
psychiatrists, some hundreds of whom 
are or have been enrolled in the Men- 
ninger School of Psychiatry for vary- 
ing periods of time. The concepts 
gained in their medical schooling are, 
naturally, carried over by the young 
doctors into the field of psychiatry, 
but often these concepts handicap 
them. They seek specific therapies in- 
stead of ways to help their psychiatric 
patients to better modes of living, to 
better social adjustments, to greater 
utilization of latent powers. We would 
have them think of the patient, not as 
one afflicted with a certain disease 
which they must name and then battle 


with and attempt to dispel, but rather. 


as a human being, one somewhat 
isolated from his fellows, one whose 
interactive relationships with them 
have become mutually unsatisfactory 
and disturbing; to this he has reacted 
in various ways, all intended to sal- 


vage the situation and insure survival, 


even at the cost of social acceptance. 


Suppose that instead of putting so 
much emphasis on different kinds of 
illness we tried to think of all mental 
illness as being essentially the same in 
quality, and differing, rather, quanti- 
tatively. This is what we mean when 
we Say that we all have mental illness 
‘of different degrees at different times, 
and that sometimes some of us are 
much worse or much better. If one sets 
up a scale of well-being—in other 


May 


words, a scale for the successfulness 
of an individual-environment adapta- 
tion—at one end of it would be health, 
happiness, success, achievement and 
the like and at the other end misery, 
failure, crime, delirium and so forth, 
Qn such a continuum one could mark 
some practical stages. We can say that 


some people are relatively healthy, that 


some are relatively sick, and that the 
latter are either mildly, moderately or 
extremely sick. These would vary, of 
course, depending upon the culture in 


which one lives and the duration of the} 
particular episode of maladjustment] 


and many other things. 


Modern organismic theory  con- 
ceives of systems and subsystems re- 
lating themselves to one another in the 
interests of homeostasis, the steady 
state of the open system, as defined 
by von Bertalanffy. Pressures from 
instinctual urges, from somatic needs, 
from environmental threats, losses and 


excitations, from the culture and from |. 


the conscience all bear upon the ego, 


whose task it is to effect a reconcilia- 


tion of them.in order to maintain a 
steady state at the best possible level. 
The effectiveness and the cost of the 
reconciliatory efforts determine the 
degree of mental healthiness of the 
individual. Inadequate resolution of 


the conflicting pressures results in in- 
creased tension, a warning of danger 


to the organism which evokes com- 
pensatory shifts. If an imbalance con- 
tinues despite these warnings and 


shifts, there comes reduced function, 


more pain, “‘sickness’’ and even death. 
Successful. resolution, on the other 
hand, insures the continuation of con- 
structive activity and  organismic 
growth. 


ENTAL illness, then, is seen by 
us as an impairment in_ self- 
regulation whereby comfort; produc- 
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tion and growth are temporarily sur- — 


rendered for the sake of survival at 
the best level possible, and at the cost 
of emergency coping devices which 
may be painful. Psychiatrists are apt 
to look upon mental illness as an in- 
dication of ego failure. But now this 
“failure” 
ing. Beset by a variety of stresses, the 
ego tries to insure survival and op- 
timal adaptation at the least cost, and in 


this it has succeeded.* 


We believe it possible to construct 


an empirical series of the regulatory 
moves or efforts of the ego, progres- 
sively more urgent, more adventitious, 


more symptomatic. Ours is a combined 
dynamic-economic scale. First come 
those mild symptoms regarded by the 
layman as ‘nervousness’; a Second 
Order of devices would include neurot- 
ic phenomena; the Third Order em- 
braces .episodic and. explosive dis- 
charges, and the Fourth Order vari- 


ous syndromes of more persistent and 


severe disorganization. Our emphasis 
is on the degree of disorganization and 
its course or trend of development ; 


the factors determining this trend are 


the keys to rational therapy. 


Such an approach does not preclude 
the administrative usefulness of rec- 
ognizing the well-known psychopath- 
ologic syndromes to which various 
conventional designations been 
applied. Of course one can describe a 
“manic” or a “depressed” or a “schizo- 
phrenic’ constellation of symptoms, 
but what is most important about this 
constellation in each case? Not, we 
think, its curious external form, but 
rather what it indicates in regard to 


the process of organization, disorgani-— 


_ ‘Clinicians are more familiar with the 
Instances in which the cost has been rela- 
tively great and the gains small: we are 
less familiar with the current “price” of 
“normal living and growing.” 
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acquires a -different mean- 
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zation and reorganization of the per- 
sonality in a state of attempted ad- 
justment to- environmental reality. Is 
the imbalance increasing or decreas- 
ing? To what is the stress related? 
What psychological factors are ac- 
cessible to external modification? 
What latent capacities for satisfaction 
in work, play, love, creativity are dis- 
coverable for therapeutic exploitation ? 
Is a restoration or reconstruction of 
adjustment patterns developing? Can 
this be fostered by discriminating 
medical intervention? This is what we 
conceive of as rational therapeutic 
planning. 


In summary, nena to the topic 
of classification with which we began, 
we believe that the natural “class” in 
psychiatry must be either the dis- 
turbed individual or all mankind in 
trouble. There are no natural mental 
disease entities. An ordering of clinical 
phenomena on the basis of the eco- 


nomics of adaptation such as we have 
‘proposed does justice to the essential 


unity of sickness and health; at the 
same time it leaves room for recogniz- 
ing the latent potentials of every in- 
dividual. It transcends the distinction 
between natural and artificial classi- 
fication, the question raised in our 
opening paragraphs. The trend toward 
a unitary concept of mental illness is 
clearly apparent in psychiatric history, 


and it seems to us to follow modern 


trends in other fields of science. It 
spares us some grievous errors and 
offenses against our patients. It en- 
ables rational therapeutic program- 
ming. Hence it is our continuing aim 
to see the unity in diversity of psy- 
chiatric symptomatology as reflecting, 
from the side of the individual, the 
nature of an organism-environment in- 


teraction, and the basic continuity of 
the conditions labeled health and sick- 


ness of various degrees. | 


The task of the chaplain is to glean searchingly, 
thoughtfully, lovingly, humbly, and prayer fully. 
lt is he whom the Church sends — wayward 
and neglected ones. 


God's Gleaner 


HERI does the chaplain of a 
public institution fit into the 

total pattern of religious work? Many 
institutional chaplains have had ex- 
periences like mine of a dozen years 
avo when a good friend who was the 
pastor of a large church began to tell 
me of the pastoral opportunities in his 
area. “Why do you stay in institutional 
work? You could take a church. You 
can do much better in every way,” he 
said. “We need you in the church!” 
These careless remarks do. not, of 
course, represent the considered 
opinion of church leaders. Rather, 
they show an attitude which has been 
‘acquired casually and has not been 
given enough thought and attention 
even to recognize it as a real attitude. 
It is now time to give careful 
thought to the relationship of the 
chaplain to his religious group and to 
the whole task of religion. Within a 
score of years the number of chaplains 
has grown from a double handful to 
several hundred. This growth has been 
especially notable in psychiatric insti- 
tutions. In its questionnaire for rating 
the adequacy of an institution the 
(jroup for the Advancement ot Psy- 
chiatry now includes several questions 
concerning full-time religious ministry 
to patients. Recognition of religious 
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leadership. in correctional training 
schools and prisons has a much longer 
history. During recent years there has 
been a change of attitude on the part 
of administrators in all types of insti 
tutions. The tolerance of a few years 
ago has largely given way to a desire 
to gain every possible help from re- 
ligious sources. | 

Seminaries have become aware of 
the growing opportunities in institu- 
tions. More and more catalogues and 
curricula recognize the institutional 
ministry as a province of special con- 
cern which requires appropriate capa- 
bil ties and training. Ecclesiastical 
leaders are beginning to expect a cef- 
tain proportion of their clergy to un- 
dertake this work. Sometimes they 
wonder how to regard the chaplain m 
relation to the established functions of 
the church. Is he a missionary? Sure 


ly his field is foreign to the average}. 


citizen. Is he an evangelist? Nothing 
could characterize his purpose better 
than conversion in the deepest sensé 
[Is he a special counselor? A whole 
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trend of pastoral work has developed 


out of institutional chaplaincy coun- 
seling. 11is work combines all of these 
and many other functions. And what 


does he think of himself? It will take 


time to get clear answers to these 
questions. As he and his colleagues 
keep studying them his task will come 


‘into better focus. 


I should like to venture an inter- 
pretation of the chaplain’s role, both 
for the chaplain’s thinking and that of 
religious leaders.in general. Using a 
figure of speech which is scriptural 
and is also peculiarly appropriate to 


Kansas, I refer to the ninth chapter. 


of \atthew and to the Book of Ruth. 
“But when he saw the multitudes, he 
was moved with compassion on them, 
because they fainted, and were scat- 


tered abroad, as sheep having no 


shepherd. Then saith he unto his 
disciples, The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few; pray 
ve therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” 


HIS TEXT is easy to apply to 

our own times. What a _ harvest 
there is! There has been a growth in 
religious activity which has surprised 
everyone. But numbers are the least 
part of the story. There is keener in- 
terest in the church from every quar- 
ter. It is no longer popular for intel- 
lectuals to be apostles of doubt. The 
keenest minds are among the most 
earnest seekers. There is more piety 
in government than ever before, and 
some of it is real. And these evidences 
of the harvest and a host of others 
come at a time when the issue facing 


our entire world is more vividly clear 


than it has éver ‘been: Shall we wor- 
ship God or ourselves? This is our 
harvest day, an age which few people 
could have foreseen a generation ago. 


In such a time it is no wonder that 
friends—and the chaplain himself— 
may occasionally ask what he is doing 
in institutions, working with “scrap 
material” when an all-out struggle is 
demanding so much from the fit and 
capable members of society. In these 
frantic harvest days, where does he 
fit in’? What is his part? | 

The Book of Ruth offers an 
analogy, and it is already obvious that 
I am suggesting that the institutional 
chaplain is a gleaner. (There is a 
tempting impulse at this point to work 
the Kansas symbol overtime and talk 
about the great wheat combines in the 
West. But Chaplain Charles Gerkin, 
a native Kansan, advises me _ that 
wheat combines are quite efficient, and 
he suggests that there is more glean- 
ing now done behind the modern corn- 
picking machine. Assuring me that no 
criticism of the gleaning idea is in- 
tended, he says that such machines 
leave a considerable amount of corn 
behind. Not long ago a neighbor asked 
boys from the Boys’ Industrial School 


to glean his fields and they obtained 


more than $100 worth of corn.) 
Gleaners . .. it sounds like a second- 
rate job if one is ambitious for pres- 
tige. But it is well to remember that 
Ruth’s humility made possible a just 
solution to her plight, and. resulted 
in her becoming the grandmother of 
David. 

The 


second-rate prestige a 


gleaner has contributed to some sorry 


chapters in the history of institutions. 
There have been times when chaplains 
were selected by a dual process 1n- 
volving discard from the church. and 
political pressure upon the institution. 
In the middle ’30’s the Bureau of 


‘Prisons complained rather openly that 


its experience with chaplains included 
many lurid examples of poor morals, 


“poor judgment or both, This spotted 
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_record was a severe handicap to later 
chaplains for several years. Times 
have changed, and chaplains are now 
more carefully chosen and more 
trusted. 


7 HY call the chaplain a gleaner 

of souls? The idea of gleaning 
provides several points of compari- 
sion. The following eight are only a 


beginning : 
1. The usual methods of the harvest 
miss some individuals. Those who 


are left behind frequently land in in- 
stitutions. The approach of religious 
teaching in the church reaches a ma- 
jority of those who experience it, but 
there are some who do not get the 
point. They distort the teachings in 
ways which are discovered years later 
by a chaplain in an institution. For 
example, many chaplains have known 
persons who interpret Jesus’ teaching, 
“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out,” to mean that they should maim 
themselves physically. They 


injury, and they miss his challenge to 
a changed spirit. 

2. The grain missed by the reapers 
is in. danger of being wasted. Persons 
in institutions are in peculiarly great 
danger of being lost. They know their 
alienation from society. It hurts deeply 
and the hurt may break forth in ways 
which do irreparable damage, not only 
to others but to themselves. They have 
‘thrown away several chances and the 
next chance may be their last. | 

3. Gleanings are less desirable and 
less appealing than the bulk of the 
ripe harvest. Looking at the wor- 
shippers in an institutional chapel one 
thinks of Isaiah’s words, “despised 
and rejected,” “without form or come- 
liness.” At this point it may be ap- 
jropriate to digress briefly. Occasion- 


ally spokesmen for religion have said 


impute 
to Jesus a command to do physical 


May 


harsh things about psychiatry and 
about various other professions which 
work in the field of healing and re- 
habilitating. personalities. These criti- 
cisms have arisen from many sources 
and with some justification, I suppose. 
But institutional experience shows 
that such criticisms leave out a very 


important and positive side of the 


story. Psychiatry and related profes- 
sions have undertaken some of the 
toughest jobs imaginable. The hours 
and days and years they devote to 
people with whom no one else wants 
to work should be a challenge and a 
source of admiration to every religious 
person. It is up to the chaplain to do 


as well in the spiritual care of society’s 


outcasts. | 

4. Gleaning requires searching out 
and finding. From the world of day- 
dreams some clergy have been tempted 
to conjure this picture: The pastor 
sits in his comfortable, air-conditioned, 


soundproof, indirectly lighted office. 


One after another, people come to him 
with their problems and he gives them 
the answers. All he needs is an array 
of the right counseling gimmicks, and 
his place as spiritual leader is estab- 
lished, etc., etc. There may be some at- 
tractive features in this phantasy, but 
it offers nothing to the kind of per- 
sons a chaplain finds in an institution. 
His charges have usually been the last 
ones who would ask for help in a plush 


‘church office. They have had to be 


sought out, not once, but again and 
again, for they would rather hide or 
fight a diverting action than to meet 


life head-on. The initiative to seek 


and to find must come from the church 
and the chaplain. 

5. Gleanings must be handled with 
special care. The usual ways of stir- 
ring and winning people leave them 
cold. Outside of institutions it 1s nec- 


essary to call parishioners to heavy} 
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responsibilities and sacrifices, and this 
is what they need for their life ful- 
fillment. But the members of the flock- 
on-the-inside are not ready for respon- 


sibilities, and a stern call to duty only — 
makes them “fold up” 
Jesus observed this distinction to a | 


even more. 


striking degree. To the sick person or 
the person who had been publicly 
shamed he came with a totally differ- 


ent attitude than to the Pharisee or. 


the leader of the people. While he 
challenged the capable ones to labor 
and_ sacrifice, 
troubled ones with forgiveness, cheer, 
and reconciliation with God and man. 


HE SPECIAL care which the 
chaplain needs to exercise is his 


own special region of pioneering. 


. There are few blazed trails for him to 


follow. Reliable rules of thumb have 
not been formulated. This is under- 
standable when one recalls that every 
person is unique in some respects, but 
the chaplain deals with the person who 
is so unique that he has been separated 
out from society. Little wonder, then, 
that he is hard to classify, and that 
no general system of classification has 


been agreed upon. More time is re- 


quired to learn the peculiar meanings 
which life experiences have for him. 
Greater imagination is required to try 
to enter into these meanings enough 
to convey a religious message in a way 
that will be understood. More in- 
genuity is needed to teach by actions 
and attitudes as well as words—and 
more than teach: to mediate the love 


_ of God so that it is really available 
and can be appropriated, even by the 


person whose life is _ pathetically 


Warped. 


The pioneering. is not all a matter 
of peculiarities of institutionalized 
people, nor in techniques for dealing 


_ with them. The chaplain himself must 
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grow. He needs an extra measure of 
patience when a tiny achievement 
seems to take forever. His work com- 
pels him to learn new lessons about 
the best use of his own personality. 
Even if a good manual should be pre- 
pared with abundant knowledge 
about his work, that knowledge 1s use- 
less until it becomes part of the liv- 
ing minister who has made it his own 
and uses it in the living moment of op- 
portunity. Some can_ serve _ best 
through a lively, exuberant ministry, 
and others through a calm, reflective 
manner of shepherding. _ 

6. Gleaning has its own set of values. 
The fields of the forgotten remind us 
that ‘there will be more joy in heaven 
over one sinner who repents than over 
ninety-nine righteous persons who 
need no repentance.” (RSV) We 
cannot evaluate institutional parish- 
ioners according to any social or 
economic scale of values taken from 
our contemporary culture. They must 
be seen through the infinite values 
of the Eternal. The chaplain is under 
a constant temptation to listen to the 
community verdict of ‘‘worthless” or 
some fellow-worker’s snap judgment 
of “hopeless.” In this connection he 
might well remember the emphasis 
made again and again by. former 
Governor Youngdahl 
when that state was revamping its in- 
stitutions. He challenged an old legis- 
lative superstition that acute and more 
hopeful problems should receive first 
consideration while chronic conditions 
could be given minimal custodial care. 
He pointed out that no one would ac- 
cept this kind of disposition for a 
loved one who is dying of cancer. 
Even the so-called “chronic” deserves 
the best of care. If a public official 
can so alert the conscience. of his con- 
stituency, surely he who is spiritually- 
minded can uphold the divine evalua- 


of Minnesota: 


tion of wayward and difficult person- 
alities. 

7. The task requires deep and sin. 
cere humility. What a baptism of 
frustration the chaplain undergoes the 


first time he is let down by a promis- 


ing protege who reneges on the prom- 
ise! The pastoral gamut. of emotions is 
run from ‘What did I do wrong?” to 


“How can anyone be so ornery?” A 


few such experiences teach him that 
he cannot measure the results of his 
work in the way he would in the par- 
ish. Limitations of time—the length 
of stay in the institution—of the ab- 
normal environment of an institution, 
of capabilities, and of community at- 
titudes tend to narrow the scope of 
immediate results and prevent him 
from knowing very much about the 
later course of events. Often he is 
obliged to tackle problems for which 
no one has neat answers. He tries to 
supply personal needs which should 
have been met in family life many 
years before. He uses. the great con- 
cepts of love and trust, realizing that 
they may strike only a faint response 
in the lives of persons who have suf- 
fered a great deal more of hate and 
neglect. He must come to grips with 
his own. pride of achievement, for 
statistics.and other quantitative meas- 
urements will give him small comfort. 


‘He is humbled by the faultiness of 


his own efforts. He is troubled by his 
participation in a faulty society. He 
is baffled by trying to teach mercy 
while society at large shows vindic- 


tiveness. He learns to appreciate the 
most meager successes when they oc- 


cur. Perhaps he is tempted to dwell on 
these, and even magnify them, like 
authors whose books on_ pastoral 
methods tell of nothing but glorious 
solutions to problems. Of course he 
can gain a lot by the effective work 
that he does and that he finds others 
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doing. And by learning from mistakes 
he can. turn disappointing results into 
future gain. Both are needed to light 
the path of 


HE institutional | situation itself 
can wean him from his pride. 
While the clergyman in the parish is 
“in charge of the program,” 
chaplain is not the boss. He answers 


to administrators and to others whose | 


knowledge of religious work varies 


from one extreme to the other. Instead. 


of being the leader, looked up to by 
_ reason of his office if for nothing else, 
he is an employee whose work and 
person are regarded from varied points 
of view and not always sympathetical- 
_ly. If by some happy development one 
of his parishioners does well, several 
other staff members can point to the 
contributions they have made to the 
individual’s progress in a vocational, 
emotional, social, or physical way. The 


credit is usually shared by many. And 


when things go wrong the blame is not 
so eagerly sought. Much has been said 
about the institutional ‘‘team’” and the 
chaplain’s place is not generally au- 
thoritative, especially when there is a 
decision to be made on woe or med- 
ical grounds. 

8. The chaplain is under the lewiber- 
ship of the Lord of the Harvest. 


Therefore, humility must not become — 
distorted into a false modesty or a 


surrender to the lowest opinions of 
people who do not understand the real 
‘nature of the chaplain’s work. He is 
not the “frosting on the cake” of a 
program of institutional reform. He 1s 
not the window-dressing of a public 
relations drive. And he is not in his 
job because a tolerant scientist or ad- 
ministrator consents to a friendly ges- 
ture in the direction of the religious 
peculiarities of warped or troubled in- 
dividuals. He is under orders which 


the 


come from a higher source than any 
human agency can confer. He is God’s 


gleaner. When his efforts are effective 


it is God who has given the increase. 


And this happens in most surprising | 


ways. The longer one labors in this 
work the more he learns to look with 
wonder at the occasions when God 
reaps where it is least expected ! 


Harold Maine once told a group of 
psychiatrists to. have a stronger opti- 
mism about their work with alcoholic 
patients. He said that many an alco- 
holic has gone through various treat- 


ments by as many as ten therapists 


over a period of many years and finally 
reached a stable sobriety. It is. easy to 
assume that the tenth doctor per- 
formed the cure, but a thorough study 
will sometimes show that something 
done by the first. or third or seventh 
had become a helpful asset. Most 
often the result is a cumulative effect. 
I would add that God uses all kinds of 
agencies in the remaking of a person. 
It is the chaplain’s concern to see that 


he is a worthy instrument in His 


hands. 
So the task of the chaplain is to 


glean searchingly, thoughtfully, lov- 
ingly, humbly, and prayerfully. It 1s 


he whom the Church sends after way- 
ward and neglected ones. May the 
Church not lag behind the charitable 
spirit of a secular society! Lest this 
should happen, the chaplain has an 
additional responsibility: Not only is 


he to work with his immediate flock. - 


He must also stand as a constant and 
articulate witness to the religious 
world and to the world at large that 
the trying and peculiar and sick per- 
sonalities are not to be forgotten, that 


if we fail to give our best toward their - 
redemption then is the redemption of 


all others thrown in doubt, for the es- 
sence of spiritual service is to serve 
the least of these our brethren. 
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It is the mild and gentle people of prejudice, 
with their compulsive effortlessness, who must 
bear the burden of the moral guilt. They have 
given the green light. . . 


The Gentle People of Prejudice 


OROTHY Baruch, in 
Glass House of Prejudice,” tells 


the story of José Morales, a Mexican 


war worker in the Los Angeles area. 
José was proud of his war job. He 


had written his brother, who taught . 


in the University of Mexico, that at 


last he had work in which he could. 


use his knowledge and skill. One day, 


- after finishing his shift, José took the 
bus home. When he got off. at his 


street corner he saw some men stand- 
ing waiting. “They were strangers to 
him. He had never seen them before, 
nor they him. .. . But they looked hard 
at him, and they saw under the light 
of the street lamp that he was slim 
and dark. 

“One of them cried, ‘Dirty Mexi- 
can! And then they were on him. 
They tore off his clothes. They beat 
tim with chains and iron pipes. They 
left him.naked and bleeding. His back 
was broken. 

“The next morning: he died.” 

A story like this leaves one be- 
wildered. How could human beings 


do so cowardly a deed? They had nev-_ 


er seert the man before. They did not 
know what kind of person he was. 


Reprinted by permission froni the “Satur- 
day nev January 21, 1950 


“The | 


Nazis. 


old 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


Emeritus Professor 
of Philosophy 
College of the City of 
New York 
But to them, apparently, he was some 
form of evil. And that was enough. 
They killed him. 

It does not answer the question to 
call them hoodlums. In a railway sta- 
tion, a ticket agent deliberately keeps 
the Negroes waiting until the last min- 


ute of train time while he first serves 


the whites and then sits at his desk 
chatting leisurely with a pal. He in- 
tends to be inturiating. He sees the 


Negroes at the ticket window, and he 


enjoys keeping them waiting. He 
knows they are bitter and relishes their 
bitterness. He feels: big. He is a white 
man. “Let the damn niggers wait!” 

A woman with rooms to rent slams 
the door in the face of an inquiring 
couple. “I don’t take any Jews here!” 
She knows her words are an insult. 
She intends them to be. She feels im- 
portant, righteous. 

The terrifying thing about the cea 
ty of prejudice is that it justifies itself 
to itself. It was that way with Hitler's 
To strike down an inoffensive 
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was good, right, beautiful. It was 
what any well-disciplined Nazi ought 
to do. It was expected. 

How do people get that way? 

said the poet, 
to Avernus.” The first slippery step 
down is the assumption of an un- 
earned right. 

The white man can eat tail he 
pleases, live where he pleases, dance 
where he pleases, enter the occupation 
he pleases. He takes that right as his 
—an absolute one unrelated to his 
own merit or demerit. He does not 
need to give a thought to the fact that 
dark-skinned people do not have these 
rights, nor to the fact that they are 
denied them not because they are 
worse people but because they do not 
belong to the dominant group. They 
may even be better people—more in- 
telligent, more reliable, more gracious 
and pleasant to have around. But the 
white man would be vastly surprised 
if someone were to say to him: “You 
cannot have those privileges of yours 
without earning them. It is on the 
record that you are an untrustworthy 
man; you are foul-mouthed and you 
beat your wife. You’ ll have to be put 
in a Jim Crow car.’ | 


USTICE is 

what an individual does and the 
rewards or punishments he receives. 
A culture begins to slip morally when 
it grants special privileges or denies 
them on grounds that have nothing to 
do with individual desert. An employ- 
er who gave higher pay to an incom- 
petent official of the company merely 
because the two of them bowled to- 
gether or hailed from the same town 
would be an unjust employer. Justice 
plays no favorites. The basic moral 
law requires that as a man is and does 
so shall he be judged. 
Once the dubious principle is ac- 
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“is the descent 


a relation between 


May 


cepted that group privileges need have 
no relation to individual merit, the 
descent into immoralism is easy. The 
Nazis made that descent, with a cruel 
arrogance unmatched in history. No 
Nazi needed to give the slightest 
thought to the individual Jews he was 


herding into the freight car. They 


might be the noblest persons in the 


world or the most scoundrelly. So far 
as he was concerned, all human dis- 


tinctions among them had _ vanished. 
“In the night,” wrote Hegel, “all cows 
are gray.” In the night of race preju- 
dice all persons in the despised group 
are alike. When that happens there is 
no more morality. | | 
Happily, not everyone who is af- 
flicted with race prejudice goes as far 
down as did the Nazis. Most people 
who are prejudiced merely take this 
first slippery step down: as members 
of the privileged race they assume the 
right to have and to hold their special 
privileges irrespective of their own 
merit, and they deny these rights to 


others with a like disregard of indi- 


vidual worth. This may not seem a 
dangerous downward step to take 
since so many otherwise respectable 
people do take it. But note what it 
involves. Everyone who accepts for 
himself the special privileges that go 
with denying them to people of a sub- 


ordinated race makes possible all the 


cruelties that arise out of such unjust 


discrimination. 


HUS, for others less kindly dis- 
# posed than himself, he makes pos- 
sible the next downward step: scape- 
goating. A basic requirement of. the 
moral life is to make sure that the per- 
son blamed is the person who merits 
the blame. Here again the Nazis were 
flagrant offenders. “It was the Jews 
who did it.” That applied to all situa- 


tions where the Germans, individually 
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or collectively, had suffered frustra- 
tion. Half-starved after World War I, 


unemployed, dispirited, ignorant of the 
reasons for their plight, bedazed by a 


mystic sense of their own greatness, 


Germans did not take the sturdy 
course of seeking out the real causes 
of their defeat and distress.. Had they 
done so they might have found many 


causes within themselves. But it takes — 


moral maturity to declare oneself in 
the wrong. The morally immature per- 
son finds it easier to put the blame on 
someone else. Children do this. “It 
was Johnny spilled the ink; he joggled 
my elbow.” 

Scapegoating is dangerous because it 
leads easily to violent acts. Where so- 
ciety condemns a certain group as in- 


ferior and rightless, it provides an area _ 
of permitted insult and cruelty. The 
man who has lost a business contract 
cannot go out and kick a white passer- 


by; he might get kicked back. But in 
certain parts of America he can punch 
a Negro and call him a black bastard. 
The Negro has no right to hit back or 
even to answer back. So, in like man- 


ner, the poor white can take out his 
_poverty-frustration on his more well- 


to-do Negro neighbor by joining with 
the night riders to burn the Negro’s 
barn. The California “vigilante,” bur- 
dened with his mortgage and his envy, 
can empty his revolver through the 
windows of the returned Nisei farmer. 
Scapegoating is a way of releasing 
our own hurt feelings onto ‘someone 


| else. 


HE prevailing stereotypes about 
the Negro—that he is by nature 
shiftless, lazy, mentally inferior, law- 


less, sexually unsafe to have around— | 


have no basis in truth whatsoever. The 


- best that can be said against those who 


continue, in the face of disproof, to 


_ use these stereotypes is that they are — 


self-deceived or ignorant or duped; 
the worst is that they are deliberate 
perverters of the truth. 

Finally, the last slippery step down 
—and here again the Nazis provided 
us with the most shocking examples. 
This last step down is to make self- 
importance out of cruelty. It is bad 
enough for a person to be unjust, to 
take privileges for himself and deny 
them to others without regard to in- 
dividual merit, to put blame on others 
when the blame rests elsewhere, and 
to justify all this by lies. But complete 
moral disintegration comes when to 


all this is added a glorying in cruelty 


and a sense of greatness achieved by 
inflicting it. The most nauseating parts 


_ of the testimony of the war criminals 


was their repeated expressed pride 
in what they had done. Low as men 
may fall, moral sensitivity remains as | 
long as shame remains, but when, in- 
stead of shame, there is a glorying in 
foul deeds, ~ creature is no longer 
moral. 


[ts willingness to hurt and be 
happy in the hurting that is the 


deepest condemnation of certain forms 


of race prejudice. The men who broke 
the back of José Morales and gloated 
in doing it were at the beast stage of 


life. But one does not have to break 


a man’s back to achieve moral deg- 
radation. The ticket seller who en-. 
joyed being. cruel and made impor- 
tance out of it for his own ego was 
himself already well on the way. 


All of this will seem to have nothing 
to do with ordinary, kindly people who 
happen to have a streak of the anti- 
Jew or anti-Negro—or anti-Japanese 
feeling in them. Such people would 
never for a moment descend so far as 


to do cruel things for the fun and the 


glory of it. Happily, these people are 
a majority even the 
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diced. Why worry then? A little 
prejudice now and then might well. be 
allowed the best of men. 

Is the matter as unimportant as 
that? It might seem to be harmless 
enough for a man to say: “Well, I 
don’t like Jews, that’s all, and I surely 
have the right to choose the people I 
want to associate with, haven’t I?” 
The answer to that, of course, is yes. 
The right to choose the people with 
whom we wish to associate is undeni- 
able. But if we choose (and exclude) 
on a principle which, when magnified, 
makes not only for injustice but for 
inevitable cruelty, then we are helping 
to create an évil, and, as willing cre- 
ators of an evil, we have evil in us. 

When I say that I have a right to 
choose the people I want to associate 
with, I make a true judgment if I 
imply that I make my choice in terms 
of the qualities of those I choose. But 
when I say that I don’t want to asso- 
ciate with Jews, I actually imply 
something quite different. I imply that 
I don’t even stop to consider them as 
individuals. I shut my eyes and say: 
“The whole bunch is not for me!” 

Magnify this: let every indivicual 
say to himself: “I choose my asso- 
ciates by first excluding a whole group 
of people whom I don’t know and 
don’t intend to. know,” and a cultural 
pattern is created that is fraught with 
the profoundest evil. 

This is what ordinary, kindly people, 
with their seemingly harmless streak 
of racial prejudice, do: they permit 
the immoral principle of condemning 
people in the mass to take root in 
society. Once that principle takes root, 
other things inevitably follow. It be- 
comes then a permitted thing to look 
down upon certain groups of people. 


When this permitted way of looking» 


becomes an established habit, 
of re- 


down 
the consequent habit follows: 


garding these despised people as per- 
mitted objects of. insult and humilia- 
tion. Then the next thing follows: 


these people—because they are in ef- | 


fect rightless—provide an outlet for 
pent-up hostilities. They become whip- 
ping boys for those members of the 


dominant group who need to project 


their frustrations upon others. When 
society makes an area where hostilities 


can freely be vented on others it pro- 


vides for its own moral disintegration. 

He who permits evil commits evil. 
This is what makes for the haunting 
sense of guilt in our culture. Many a 
member of the dominant group will 
earnestly aver that he never intended 
it that Negroes should be insulted and 
maltreated on buses, in railroad sta- 
tions, and on public streets; that he 


‘never intended it that Mexican-Ameri- 


cans should be brutally beaten up; 
that fis heart is sore and - ashamed 
when he reads of the defiling of 
Jewish synagogues by hoodlums. He 
did not intend these things. But he 
created the social sanction for these 
things. By adopting a twisted principle 
of human association he and the peo- 
ple like him opened the Pandora’s box 
out of which. have flown the intoler- 
ances and cruelties is have defiled 


our culture. 


There is a deep wisdom in the nega- 
tive clause of the confession : ““We have 
left undone those things which we 
ought to have done.” The moral sick- 
ness that is in most prejudiced people 
of the dominant group is that they 
have learned to stand by and do noth- 
ing. They do not go to lynchings, but 
they do nothing to create a condition 
of human dignity that would make 
lynchings impossible. The reason why 
they do not create such a condition of 
human dignity is that in their heart 
of hearts they do not believe in the 


THE STORM 


AND THE RAINBOW 


Ways to Understand and Meet 


Our Personal. Tragedies 


LOWELL RUSSELL DITZEN 


Author of PERSONAL SECURITY THROUGH FAITH, 
YOU ARE NEVER ALONE, and SECRETS OF SELF-MASTERY 


s a minister, you know, perhaps 
better than anyone else, the 


importance of giving help and com- | 
fort to those in sorrow. In his new 


book, THE STORM AND THE 


RAINBOW, Dr. Ditzen provides a 


unique treasury of practical and 
spiritual guidance that offers real- 
istic solutions for conquering un- 
happiness, personal trials, and sor- 
rows. 


With wisdom and warmth, Dr. 
Ditzen explores the meanings and 
purposes of tragedy and suffering, 
the things to remember in times of 


darkness. Sharing his own comfort- 


ing discoveries, Dr. Ditzen recalls 


inspiring ‘tales from the Old and — 


New Testaments, the counsel of 


distinguished phiiosophers and con- | 


temporary figures, and the most ex- 


alted example of Jesus, Himself. in 


the last days of His life. 


Dr. Daniel Poling, comment- 


ing on this volume, writes: “‘In- 
deed, | do not know of any 
contemporary writer who has 
at once such an intimate per- 


ception of the hungers and as- 


pirations of the troubled heart 
and searching mind as has 
Lowell Ditzen.” | 


Written with the experience, 
conviction, and insight gained from 
years of ministerial counseling, 
THE STORM AND THE RAIN- 
BOW reaches out to everyone seek- 
ing help in adversity. You will find 


it invaluable to own, to lend, and 


to give. See it at your bookstore or 


order from the publishers. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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equal right of all human beings to 
human dignity. Deep and seemingly 
ineradicable in them is this twisted 
view of their fellow men. This is the 


intellectual and moral sickness in. 


them. Out of this sickness comes their 
effortlessness, and out of their effort- 
lessness come the. revolting cruelties 
of our culture. 


-£ have become familiar through 


psychiatry with one peculiar pat- 


tern of inertia: the inertia that comes 
from two conflicting and compulsive 
drives which, because they are con- 
tlicting, make it impossible for the in- 
dividual to do anything. The irre- 
sistible ~force meets the immovable 
body within a human mind that can- 
not seem to throw the weight of de- 
cision on one side or the other. Out of 
such inability to resolve a_ conflict 
comes one pattern of neurosis: neu- 
rotic inertia. If we look long enough at 
this pattern it may afford us a peculiar 
insight into the kind of social inertia 
we have just mentioned. This type of 
inertia cannot technically be called a 
neurosis, but, existent in multitudes of 
citizens, it pulls down the standard .ot 
their common behavior and makes for 
an increasing obtuseness toward moral 
values. Caught between ideals that 
they cannot give up and habits and 
practices that are equally entrenched, 
they develop a protective unrespon- 
siveness to events within their society 
that should properly fill them with 
horror and induce action. But they do 
not know how to act nor what price 
they might have to pay for action. 
Hence they cannot feel an appropriate 
responsibility for action. Consciously 
or subconsciously, the sense of re-- 
sponsibility is dimmed out in them. 


The power to feel is blurred. The issue. 


is befogged by rationalization. The 
more often this inertia-response 


made, the more satisfactorily, in short- 
range terms, it reduces the conscious 
unhappiness. and guilt of the person 
who makes it, and the easier it is to 
make it on the next similar occasion. 
So the guilt feeling is diminished on 
the surface, but the guilt remains and 


works its corruption at a deeper level 


of consciousness. 


Thus it is the mild and leit people 
of prejudice, with their compulsive 
effortlessness, who must bear the bur- 
den of the moral guilt. They have 
given the green light, and the legion 
of low hostilities has broken through 
on the run. 


“The corruption of the best is the 
worst of corruptions.” It is the college 
president who earnestly justifies. the 
quota system who is inwardly corrupt, 


because, supposedly enlisted in the’ 


age-long struggle for human dignity 
(The Great Tradition), he rationalizes 
himself. out of the struggle when it 
goes counter to the local mores and the 
prejudices of his board. It is the 
minister of the church who timidly 


suggests that Negroes go elsewhere 


who is inwardly corrupt, because he 
denies the Master he asks people to 
serve. It is the respectable people who 
would not dream of letting a Negro 
enter by the front door who are in- 


wardly corrupt because they are will- 
ing to insult without even knowing 
that they insult. 3 


What prejudice does to the preju- 
diced is, in subtler or in grosser ways, 
to work this inner corruption. This is 
the image we need to build of the 


people who claim white supremacy 
and Christian superiority. They are in-- 
tellectually and morally sick people. 
What is worse, they are sick people 


who try to make their own sickness 
the measure of their society's health. 
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, Religion and psychoanalysis share an interest 


in the essential nature of human behavior, its 
constructive and destructive forces—and the 
methods by which they can be controlled. 


Religion and Psychoanalysis: 
The Area of Commen Concern 


[' required the genius of Freud, in 


an age of reason, to demonstrate 


how little of human life is governed 
by reason, and how much by non- 
rational forces. And with the unseat- 
ing of reason, both by Freud’s insight 
and by recent disillusion, the thinking 
man turns again to religion for clues 


about the nature of human behavior | 


and how it may be better governed. 
What do we know about human be- 

havior? In a word, that all motivation 

is ultimately instinctual. Some instinc- 


tual needs present themselves directly 


as conscious wishes and actions, such 
as the need to eat, to reproduce, and 
to eliminate, and to defend oneself 
against attack. They present no prob- 
lem. They are biologic needs; they 
make themselves felt as wishes; they 
are consciously acknowledged ; and: on 


‘proper occasions they are gratified. 


Other instinctual needs are conscious 
wishes for only brief periods in in- 
fancy, and thereafter are excluded 
from consciousness. Nevertheless, they 
continue to be highly influential forces. 


They express themselves in symbolic 


form: for example, a man may select 
a wife who resembles his mother. They 
express themselves in partial, incom- 


plete forms: for example, a man may 


desirable characteristics, 


MORTIMER OSTOW, M.D. 


lisiting Lecturer 
Jewish Theological Seminary 


give extravagant expression to the 
tender component of his childhood love 
for his mother, while he excludes the 
physical component from his memory 
and conscious intent. They express 
themselves as distortions of conscious- 
ly motivated behavior: for example, a 
man who may have been attracted to 
his wife by her recalling his mother’s 
may subse- 
quently come to attribute to her those 


traits of his mother which he found 


most irritating. 
Now what is the nature of these 
instinctual needs and of the wishes 
they generate? They each have two 
aspects. One is purely destructive in 
tendency. It may be a tendency to kill, 
or to be killed, or to kill oneself. It 


may be content with ‘mutilation, with 


degradation, or even with personal 
failure. It is homologous with, and a 
residue of, the predatory needs of the 
lower animals, though it 1s vastly more 
flexible, more plastic than they. It is 
the expression of the inescapable 
biologic fact that in order to avoid 
consuming one’s own substance, one 
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must nourish oneself on the sub- 
stance of other living creatures. The 
second aspect is purely erotic in tend- 
ency. It is the need to unite with oth- 
er creatures of the same species for 
the accomplishment of those biologic 
functions which the individual cannot 
accomplish alone. In intraspecies be- 
havior it must therefore overcome the 
destructive tendency. It compels the 
infant to cling to the mother, the child 
to obey his parents and teachers, the 
adolescent to fall in love, the adult to 
procreate and to look after his chil- 
dren. It holds groups together and con- 


fers upon the leader his power over — 


his followers. Those specific wishes 


that are appropriate to adult social be-_ 


havior are accepted and expressed and 
executed. Those, that were appropriate 
in infancy and are now obsolete, as 
well as those which are self-destructive 
and antisocial, are excluded from con- 
sciousness and continue to exert their 
influence in the symbolic or partial or 
distorting fashions we have noted. 


HERE is another kind of biologic 

tendency built into the human cen- 
tral nervous system. Because the hu- 
man has cast aside the rigidity and the 
stereotypy of subhuman creatures in 
order to gain the enormous advantage 
of flexibility, ingenuity, and innova- 
tion, he is faced with a problem that 
animals with fixed patterns of behavior 
do not share. He must require of his 
behavior not merely ingenuity but also 
a compliance with and accomoda- 
tion to the facts and demands of the 
real world. Reason, whether it consists 
of empirical observations, or pure logic 
or science, is introduced as a represen- 
tation of the requirements of the en- 
vironment. Its function is to exclude 
from the large number of possible 
modes of instinctual gratification, 


those which are incompatible with the 
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demands of the outside world. Now, 
although this need to limit wishes to 
those that are reasonable, operates au- 
tomatically, so that it has the quality 
of an instinctual need, nevertheless, it 
is, in phylogenetic terms, that is, in the 
framework of evolution, a very recent 
acquisition. Its control is uncertain and 
its power is far from absolute. It is 
easily deceived. Those who loudly as- 
sert the supremacy of reason must do 
so for fear of realizing that there are 
more powerful forces—as though be- 
lieving that reason was supreme, were 


enough to make it supreme. It was 


Freud who, by a superhuman act of 
insight—and this was his greatest 
achievement—was able to  demon- 
strate that reason was in the position 
of an inexperienced, timid rider astride 
a spirited charger. 


In retrospect we see that the fact 
that the driving forces of human be- 
havior are emotional rather than rea- 
sonable, is implicit in the structure of 
religion—and has been known by 
religious leaders for millennia. In fact 
it is implicit in the method of science 
itself; for the method of science is to 
formulate, to investigate; and to con- 
clude in a manner that leaves minimal 


opportunity for distortion by personal: 
tendencies. Most of the ingenuity and 


labor of ‘scientific work is devoted to 
excluding the influence of individual 
bias. The success of the method when 
applied to the data of the material 
world has created great confidence in 
it—so that the method of science was 
believed to be capable of solving: all 
riddles, even those of the human mind 
itself. But when scientific method was 
first applied to human _ psychology, 
amazingly, no note was taken of the 
implicit idea that human behavior was 
essentially motivated by non-rational 
forces. Quite irrationally, thinkers and 
scientists were unable to appreciate 
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this most important aspect of human» 


behavior. Paradoxically, it was reli- 
gion’s correct concern and operation 
with non-rational forces that evoked 
the repudiation of the philosophers of 
the age of reason. And now we see 
that human reason is not able to devise 
means of control of social behavior 
adequate to derive and distribute the 
benefits of its triumphs in the mate- 
rial world, nor to ward off the hazards 
it has created. 


Has religion been more successful ? 
Certainly, it must be included as one 
of-the strongest of the cultural forces 
which have progressively civilized man 


over the course of the last four mil-— 


lennia—that is, man as he lives within 
his community. The non-rationality of 


human behavior has been known to 
religious leaders for ages, and Freud - 


discovered that human reason can suc- 


cessfully be applied to human behavior | 


only when the investigator is willing 
to look beyond reason and rationaliza- 
tion to the emotional forces. Religion 
and -psychoanalysis share an interest 
in the essential nature of human be- 
havior, its constructive and destruc- 
tive forces—and the methods by ae 
they can be controlled. 7 


TOW what are the methods by 
which religion controls behavior— 


and when I say control, I do not mean 


manipulate—I mean regulate and or- 
ganize. Religion uses human emo- 
tions. It creates the feeling of being 
loved in those who love God. It es- 
tablishes pleasurable anticipation by 


promises of reward. It creates the feel- — 


ing of being protected in those who 
submit to its authority. It often at- 
tempts to attenuate the ugliness of life 
by aesthetic experience. The feeling 
of awe reminds the individual of the 
tremendous disparities between himself 
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and his parents, his actual separate- 
ness from them, and urges him to at- 
tempt emotional union. It exploits the 
negative effects, that is, the unpleasant 
emotions too. It creates anxiety in 
transgressors by threats and offers re- 
lief from anxiety by obedience. It 
creates guilt in transgressors by set- 
ting up ethical, moral, and legal codes 
and relieves guilt by accepting peni- 
tence and restitution. It promises pro- 
tection against the pain of the in- 
evitable losses and deprivations in life, 
either by supernatural intervention or 


by promises of an afterlife. 


In addition to evoking influential 
emotions, religion makes use of other 
devices for the regulation of human 
behavior. Prayer, for example, in ad- 
dition to its theologic, expressive, medi- 
tative, aesthetic, and mystical aspects, 
also creates in the supplicant a sense 
of subordination and discourages ar- 
rogance. Ritual is a specific psychic 
technic for overcoming forgetfulness 
and omission. While it is elaborately 
developed in religion, it is employed in 
many other aspects of daily life as well, 
and often plays an important role in 
scientific experimentation. When 
Freud discovered that in obsessive, 
compulsive neurosis the individual at- 
tempts to control his hostile tendencies 
by ritualistic thoughts and acts he was 
so struck by the resemblance to religi- 
ous practices that he spoke of religion 
as a mass obsessional neurosis. A 
more philosophic statement about the 
same observation which Freud made 
in later years is less widely repeated, 
namely, that obsessive compulsive 


neurosis is a caricature of religion. 
Confession as a regular practice has 
some deterring effect on a_ potential 
transgressor and after transgression 
has a subordinating but also a rein- 
vigorating and rededicating influence. 
Sacrifice, 


in addition to its obvious 
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subordinating function, has the effect 
of contributing to the strength of so- 
ciety and also, like confession, which 
it resembles, .clears the slate so that 
the individual can start afresh without 


an accumulative burden of guilt. These 


are some of the emotional and techni- 
cal devices which religion uses to 
regulate human behavior. 


What does psychoanalytic insight 
have to tell us about the regulation of 
behavior? You will recall that 1 de- 
scribed instinctual. desires as_ the 
primary moving forces of human be- 


havior. One may imagine perhaps that 


the entire superstructure of psychic 
function exists only for the purpose 
of regulation of instinctually moti- 
vated behavior. Specific . instinctual 
needs are expressed as wishes. On what 


basis are some wishes rejected? In > 


general, there are two primary con- 
siderations. There are those wishes 
that are rejected out of self-interest, 
namely, wishes, the gratification of 
which would lead to injury or destruc- 
tion of oneself. Second, there are those 
wishes whose gratification would lead 
to a social or antisocial behavior. The 
individual's ability to recognize both 
types of wishes as inacceptable is 
partly constitutional and partly 
learned. Religion plays a large role in 
determining and teaching which wish- 
es are antisocial in intent. In any case, 
those wishes which are judged in- 
acceptable are not permitted to appear 
in consciousness—they are repressed. 
-Repressed, that is, unconscious wishes 
have derivatives. Derivatives are sub- 
stitute wishes which aim at symbolic 
or partial or 


Many derivatives may appear in con- . 
sciousness but those that express the 
original wish too nakedly give rise to 
unpleasant emotions as they emerge 
into consciousness and so may be con- 
sciously rejected. While this search 


barrier by 


indirect. gratification. | 


for-an adequately but not too directly 
expressive derivative is being carried 
out, another selective process is simul- 
taneously active. That is the process 
of selecting only those derivatives that. 
stand a reasonable chance of being 
gratified by some real occurrence. The 
most basic selective processes operate 
by exclusion of a wish from conscious- 
ness. The finer selection 1s made with 


the aid of conscious thought. The sec- 
ond can operate only with the material 


passed on to it by the first which is the 
more powerful. But most powerful of 


all the processes is the continued pres- 


sure of the basic instinctual need to: 
obtain gratification more and 
fully and directly. As I pointed out 


above, it is with these basic forces of 
instinctual need, repression and de- 
fense, that religion operates, using as 


tools the emotions and the various 


maneuvers enumerated. 


OT because it is relevant to my 
argument, but to avoid miscon- 
ception, I should like to point out that 
the psychoanalyst does not wish or at- 


tempt to control his patient. In deter- 
‘mining whether or not a given in- 


dividual requires treatment, the analyst 
is guided by the presence of symptoms 


or disabilities. In the course of treat- 


ment, however, the analyst has only 
one goal, making conscious the uncon- 
scious. The theory of. analytic. treat- 
ment of neurosis is based upon two 
propositions. First, neurosis is caused 
by a partial breach of the repression 
unconscious wishes, the 
symptoms representing the struggle be- 


tween the unconscious wish and _ the, 


reinforced tendency once more to ex- 


clude it from consciousness. Second,, 
once an unconscious wish has_ begun, 
to break through to consciousness, it 
cannot again be reliably and_ pef-j 
manently repressed. The analyst as-) 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE, OUR PARISH PAPER 
SERVICE WILL SOLVE YOUR “EMPTY PEW” PROBLEM 
ance No Obstacle | | | 


From Maine to California. from Texas to Northern Canada. come inquiries, telling the disccuraging story of smal 
gations, indifferent workers, lack of co-operation, empty pews. Pastors realize the need ci something that will keep 
community informed of the Church’s doings and awaken the interest of men. 

In most instances we can refer to pastors in nearby churches where the Parish Paper Idea is used successfully. 
less of how far away your church may be from us we can serve you quickly and effectively. Distance is no 
cle. 


Parish Paper Idea Extend Your Influence 


you are preaching to empty pews it is your own fault. Why struggle along through your pastorate giving the 
best methods of church publicity. the proper use of best that is in you and yet laboring under heavy handi- 
ers’ ink, will work wonders in your church. The big caps? What the Parish Paper has done for others it will 
lem is to make people think about your church— do for you; advertise your church, increase the attendance 
ing, talking, planning, contributing! With the Parish and collections, conserve your time and increase your Own 
r you can talk with them, tell them what you are prestige, and build a unity among your church workers 
and planning to do; you can place your message in and business men that will surprise you. You can be &@ 
home in the community. successful pastor with a parish paper. 


INVESTIGATE and THEN DECIDE 


| samples, prices and fuil particulars regarding our 
vice and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
wual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
cedure, fill out and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. No 
gation, of course. 
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sists the patient to abolish the repres- 
sion completely and hence, abandoning 
repression as a defense against the 
gratification of the disturbing wish, to 


rely upon a conscious decision to rati- 


fy or veto it. While at first glance one 
may imagine that the analyst is en- 
couraging his patient to entertain 
antisocial or immoral wishes, the fact 
is that he is merely asking him to 
acknowledge that such wishes exist 
so that, if he will, he may repudiate 
them definitely. Note that the analyst 
does not decide for his patient which 
wishes are to be satisfied, and which 
to be vetoed. The patient is free to 
make his own decision. Hence, the 


analyst does not usurp the role of reli-_ 


gion in setting standards for behavior. 


What can psychoanalysts learn from_ 


religious scholars? We can learn much 
from the history of observations made 
on human behavior and its response 
to many attempts to control and 
regulate it. We can learn which are the 
successful and which the unsuccessful 
technics and we can try to understand 
why the former succeed and the lat- 
ter fail. We can learn about the organ- 
ization of groups, about the response 
to leadership, about the heights and 
depths of human capacities. These are 
the major problems. There are many 
minor problems too, such as the psy- 
chology of symbolism, of art, of 
teaching and learning, of prayer, of 
belief, of superstition and magic, an 


20 On. 


What information can psycho- 


analysts offer to religious scholars? 
F irst, in the sphere of practical min- 
istry, there are some areas where the 
work of the minister is indicated 
generally but not specifically described. 
For example, it is a “mitzwah” (a 
moral cbligation) to console a mourn- 
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er, but how one should console him 
is not spelled out in detail. Here the 
minister may be interested in what 
the psychoanalyst has learned about 
grief and how it should be managed. 
Congregants come to the minister for 
counsel, not only in moral or religious 
difficulties, but often as a result of 
family differences, personality difficul- 
ties, and often psychic problems. The 


minister may be interested in learning f 


what we know about counseling. 


Another area in which the minister 
may ‘be interested is the study of the 
psychology of human behavior. For 
example, from certain theoretic con- 
siderations, I suspect that it is gen- 
erally true that the man who is de- 
structive towards others will utimately 
invite destruction upon himself, 


whether consciously or unconsciously, 


whether by his own or another’s hand. 
Now I imagine that such a proposition 
must be of some interest to students 


problems of punishment, retribu- 


tion, human suffering, justice, and so 


I- have tried to show that many re- 


ligious ideas and practices are con- 
cerned with the regulation of human 


behavior. Millennia of experimenta- f 


tion have refined the ideas and meth- 
ods of religion to great effectiveness, 
and these therefore incorporate in- 
plicitly many of the basic principles of 
behavior. The psychoanalyst 1s con- 
cerned essentially with the understand- 
ing of human behavior, and, as 4a 
citizen, he may hope that his knowl 
edge- will facilitate’ its regulation in 
the interests of civilization. While the 
purposes and methods of religion and 
psychoanalysis differ, the interest of 
both in human behavior and its govern- 
ment creates a large area of common 
concern. 
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Clergymen, above all others, have the oppor- 
tunity to give practical aid and moral support 
in the field of mental health. In every com- 
munity, they stand as a symbol of intellec- | 
tual leadership, spiritual authority, and moral 
strength, possessing an influence that reaches 
far beyond their own congregations. 


The Clergyman and the Mental 
Health Association — 


National Association for Men- 

tal Health has as its purpose the 
improved care and treatment of the 
mentally ill and the promotion of men- 


tal health. An objective so important, | 


and at the same time so broad, requires 
the active support of all of us. Par- 
ticularly is this true on the local level, 


where persons who are in a position of . 


leadership within their communities 
can act with enormous influence to 
ease the lot of the mentally ill and to 
give sustenance and support to all those 


forces which act as an aid to mental — 


health. 
Clergymen, above all others, have 


the opportunity to give practical aid 


and moral support to our cause. In 
every community, they stand as a sym- 


bol of intellectual leadership, spiritual 


authority, and moral strength, possess- 
ing an influence that reaches far be- 
yond their own congregations. 


In addition to their position of lead- . 


ership, clergymen are frequent ob- 
servers of the many and diverse prob- 
lems which are the concern of the men- 
tal health movement. By the very 
nature of their calling, clergymen are 


consistently required to deal with the 
far extremes of human emotion. As an 


accepted part of their daily routine — 


EDWARD LINZER 


Director of 
Education Services — 
The National Association 
for Mental Health, Inc. 
New York, New York 


in ministering to their congregations, 
clergymen of every faith come in close 
contact with persons who are deeply 
distressed, some of whose disturbances 
range from extreme neurotic behavior 
to serious mental illness. 

To the minister, the rabbi, and the 
priest come all kinds of people in all 
kinds of trouble. Whereas persons with 
medical problems go to physicians and 
those with legal problems to attorneys, 
it is generally known that more people 
who seek help in meeting the major 
difficulties in their lives seek that help 
from their clergymen. — 

Certainly it is the clergyman in most 
instances who is the first person. to 
whom a mentally ill person—or his 
distressed family—turns. | 

It is to help clergymen meet these 
many demands upon them—as coun- 
selor, friend, and advisor—that the 
National Association for Mental Health 
has undertaken a program for their 
special benefit. 
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Psychiatrists and clergymen who 
themselves are specialists in this field 
have worked with us in setting up this 
far-ranging program that operates 
through all three levels of our organ- 
ization—National, State and Local 
Mental Health Associations. 


UT OF THESE united efforts — 


have come four pamphlets, their 
subject matter chosen in order to iden- 
tify as many as possible of the prob- 
lems and situations that clergymen 
meet in dealing both with mental ill- 
ness and with the sound mental health 
of their congregations. These pam- 
phlets are: 


Tue CLercy AND MENTAL HEALTH, based 
on an article by Charles Kemp, Pastor, First 
Christian Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. This 
booklet emphasizes the extent of mental ill- 
ness and suggests several ways in which a 
clergyman can serve the mental health needs 
of his congregation and the community. 


MINISTERING TO FAMILIES OF THE MEN- 


TALLY ILL, written by Archibald F. Ward, 
Jr., Ph.D., Resident Chaplain of Eastern 
State Hospital, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
with Granville L. Jones, M.D., Superintend- 
ent of Eastern State Hospital. This pam- 
phlet, as its title implies, offers guidance to 
clergymen in counseling families of the men- 
tally ill. 

PastToraL 1n MENTAL III- 
NESS, written by Henry H. Wiesbauer, 
M.S.S., Protestant Chaplain of Westbor- 
ough State Hospital, Westborough, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Hopkinton, Massachusetts. This 
booklet deals specifically with the clergy- 
man’s work with the seriously mentally ill, 
or psychotic, person and his family. 

CLERGYMAN’S GUIDE TO RECOGNIZING SERI- 
ous MENTAL ILLNEss, written by the Rev. 
Thomas W. Klink, Supervising Chaplain 
of Topeka State Hospital. This pamphlet 
discusses symptoms of serious mental illness, 
how to recognize them and gives case ex- 
amples. Information on how to aid the sick 
person and his family in seeking help is 
also offered. 


This latter pamphlet, “Clergyman’s 
Guide to Recognizing Serious Mental 


Illness,” is the newest of the four pub- 


lications and it is still being intro. 
duced in many places about the coun- 
try. In helpful, precise, and definite 
terms, it lists ten different signs of 
serious mental illness, with specific ex- 


amples given to illustrate each symp- 


tom. The individual clergyman is also 
helped with insight and understanding 
to know his own often difficult role 


- on those occasions when he encounters 


a seriously disturbed person. 
Although it treats of mental illness, 
this new pamphlet is not intended to 
be used by the clergyman as an aid in 
diagnosis. On the contrary, it is re- 
peatedly emphasized that such respon- 
sibility rests with the doctor. How- 


ever, the clergyman who acquires a |: 


greater awareness of the problem can 
add to the inherent quality of mercy 
which marks his profession the kind of 
practical understanding that is of in- 
estimable help to the mentally ill. Par- 


ticularly important, he can help the. 


mentally ill person to find the care and 
treatment so vitally needed. - 
The pamphlets are being used wide- 


ly and well, but probably their great- 


est value lies in their applicability as 
program material for educational work- 
shops and seminars across the country. 
To these come hundreds of clergymen 
of all faiths to broaden their under- 
standing of the human mind, -so that 
they can apply what they have learned 
to the further enrichment of their min- 
istries. 

‘On most occasions, these seminars 
are sponsored by the local Mental 
Health Association with the support 
and sometimes co-sponsorship of a lo 
cal non-sectarian group of clergymen. 
The local Ministerial Alliance, the 


Rabbinical Council, and the Catholic 
Diocesan organization are usually ac- 
tively involved. Mental Health Asso- 
ciations are also in a position to give 
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aid and advice to individual denomina- 
tional groups interested in sponsoring 
aseminar for their own members. 


2 ae TIME of these workshops— 
whether they are presented as a 
course covering six to eight weeks, 
are compressed into a three-day ses- 
sion or a single day-long meeting—is 
a matter for local decision, based on 
local needs. Much the same thing can 
be said of subject matter selected for 
study at the workshops. 

By way of offering some idea of the 
form that such a workshop might take, 
below is sketched in brief outline what 
one actual day-long session was like. 
Following early-morning registra- 


tion and welcome of guests by the 
workshop chairman, there was a key- 


note address. The speaker in this case 
was a psychiatrist, but could have 
been a clergyman with experience in 
the mental health field. The title of the 
talk was “Recognizing the Symptoms 
of-Serious Emotional Disorders,” but 
it might also have been “The Role of. 
the Clergyman with the Seriously Dis- 
turbed Person,” or “‘Referral of the 


Seriously Disturbed Person.” Or, in 


place of a formal keynote address, 


there might have been a case presenta- 
tion, made by either a psychiatrist or 


a clergyman. The case should, how- 


ever, be one that lends itself to later — 


discussion. 
When this part of the general ses- 
sion was finished, the audience broke 


up into small discussion groups which 


analyzed the contents of the speech. 
In the afternoon, individual groups 
continued their discussion, but with 


the comment.-broadened to include con- 


sideration of problems of mental ill- 


ness that the clergymen encountered i in 


their own work. The participants were 
encouraged to relate their personal ex- 


periences to the common problems of 
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recognizing the signs of serious men- 
tal illness, knowing the correct refer- 
ral procedures, acting as supportive 
counselors to families of the mentally 


ill and building the proper relationship 


with hospitalized patients. 
The workshop concluded with an- 
other general session during which 


reports were made of the work of the 
individual discussion groups and final 


comments from the floor were en- 
couraged. 

Mental Health Associations in Kan- | 
sas have been responsible for some of 
the most successful of all mental 
health workshops for clergymen. An 
original course of four meetings spon- 
sored by the Shawnee County Mental 
Health Association was so well re- 
ceived that it was followed up by a 
nine-month course in Pastoral Care 
held at Washburn University. 

Similar success with clergy work- 
shops has been reported in large cities 
and small from one end of the country 
to another. Subjects are as many and 
varied as are the individual clergy- 
man’s concern with the complexities of 
both mental health and mental illness. 


Following, in order to give some idea 


of the multitude of interests rep- 
resented, are a few of the excellent 
programs that have been presented. 
Alcoholism (among other subjects) 
was discussed at a workshop spon- 
sored by the Bergen County (New 
Jersey) Mental Health Association. 
The interlocking interests of reli- 
gion and psychiatry were studied at 
one of the four workshop sessions 
sponsored by the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation of Maryland, and at a day- 
long meeting held at Essex County 
Overbrook Hospital in New Jersey. 
Problems .of aging were considered 
at the same Maryland workshop and 
during a three-day institute at the New 
Jersey State Hospital, Greystone Park. 
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How the clergyman can help mental 
patients both in the hospital and those 
who have returned to take up again 
their life in the community has been 
studied by participants attending a 
workshop sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Mental Health Association. 

A recent successful seminar offered 
by the Mental Health Association of 
Delaware and including representa- 
tives of the Rabbinical Association of 
Delaware, the Catholic Diocese of 
Wilmington, and the local Council 
of Churches considered among other 
topics the clergyman’s relationship to 
the neurotic congregant. Those who 
organized this workshop also offered 
to participants subscriptions of PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY.* 


DDITIONAL topics that are fre- 
quently discussed at clergy work- 
shops are recognition of emotional dis- 
turbance, helping the mentally ill with- 
in the community, education for men- 
tal health, the meaning of psycho- 
therapy, bereavement and pathological 
grief, child guidance, and marital 
counseling. 3 
A pattern similar to that in Kansas 
wherein original participants in a men- 
‘tal health workshop desire deeper and 
more extended information through 
means of an advanced course is en- 
couraged by Mental Health Associa- 
tions. Such advanced courses in pas- 
toral psychology and_ special coun- 
seling techniques are most effectively 
given in an academic setting. For their 
part, Mental Health Associations work 


*There is a special group conference rate 
available to ministers involving a 25% dis- 
count from the regular subscription rate, 
for subscriptions in groups of 10 or more, 
with one free one-year subscription to the 
person responsible for getting such a group 
together. The magazine will be mailed in- 
dividually to subscribers under this ar- 
rangement.—Ed. 


of Medicine, 


with colleges and universities in estab- 
lishing such advanced courses. 
Utah Mental Health Association, for 
instance, in cooperation with the post 
graduate division of the local College 
offered an eight-week 
post graduate course to clergymen. 


A natural adjunct of the workshops 


is the clergyman’s realization of what 
the local community resources are, 
how to use them, and the ways in 
which clergymen can aid in_ bringing 
about their improvement. 

In some of the courses, wives, too, 
attend, finding the subjects that are 
discussed illuminating in helping them 
to understand better the work that is 
so important to their husbands. 

What has been made plain by all 
of these experiences, diversified as 
they are by geography and individual 
local needs, is the fact that clergy- 
men are earnestly seeking to find out 


-and apply the basic principles of psy- 


chiatry and psychology to enrich. the 
quality of their ministry—to the men- 


tally ill, to the families involved, - and 


to the community. 

Mental Health Associations - in the 
more than 700 localities: where they 
exist stand ready to assist the clergy- 
man in every way possible. In addi 
tion to the pamphlets and the work- 
shop educational programs, Mental 
Health Associations can assist by pro- 
viding authoritative speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders for church programs, 
resource information on mental health 
subjects, all kinds of educational mate- 
rial such as leaflets, pamphlets, dramat- 
ic sketches, recordings, films and film- 


strips. 
Perhaps most important of all, 
Mental Health Associations offer 


clergymen the opportunity to serve 
within the Association to work direct- 
ly for the achievement of our com- 
bined goals. 
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How the Minister Can Recognize 
Serious Mental Illness | 


Editor’s Note. The following excerpts are 
from a pamphlet, ‘“Clergyman’s Guide to 
Recognizing Serious Mental Illness,” by the 
Rey. Thomas W. Klink, Supervising Chap- 
lan of Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, 
Kansas, published by The National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, Inc., 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, New York, for 
distribution by Local Mental Health Asso- 
cations. The Association invites clergy- 
men to request the complete pamphlet from 
the State and local affiliates of the National 


Association. Reprinted by permission. 


PERSON who shows signs 
of emotional difficulties is letting 
those around him know: that he is ill 
and troubled. His illness is his way 
of dealing with intense problerns that 
are too painful, too confusing, too de- 
manding, too filled with decisions and 
challenges. 


Signs of Serious 

Mental Illiness 
There are occasions when the inner 
stress, confusion, detachment, agita- 
tion, feelings of isolation, deep depres- 
sion or helplessness felt by the per- 
son are sufficient to impair his day- 
to-day functioning. It is almost as if 
meeting everyday problems is too 
much for him. He finds communicat- 
ing with family and friends extremely 
dificult, functioning on his job 
heavy burden, and he tends to deny 
reality situations around him. When 
the person is so overwhelmed and 
pained by the demands of everyday 


living that he begins to live in a world 


of his own, then he has a serious men- 
tal illness called psychosis. 


Some of these signs of psychosis 
and illustrations of psychotic be- 
havior are: . 

1. He shows big changes in his be- 
havior. This may be noted, for exam- 
ple, in a person who has always been 
a serious, respected member of the 
community but who suddenly becomes 
quite quarrelsome, stays out late at 
night, or gambles with a group with 
whom he never before had any asso- 
ciation. Or he may become persistent- 
ly antagonistic, get into frequent 
fights or, on the other hand, become 
unusually happy for no apparent rea- 
son. He may even become so. preoc- 
cupied with apparently unimportant 
matters that he is too busy to eat or 
sleep. 

In most instances, he is not aware of 
the sudden change in his behavior and 


‘may become antagonistic when this 1s 


called to his attention. However, his 
markedly changed behavior can usual- 
ly be verified by those close to him. 
They usually have also noted this dif- 
ference and generally are aware when 
it appears to be continuing. 

2. He has strange periods of con- 
fusion or loss of memory. All of us 


go through fleeting moments of being 


forgetful about the day or week or 
we are unable to recall the name of 
a friend. The psychotic person, how- 
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ever, may repeatedly forget who he 
is, that he is married, or what day or 
month of the year it is. He may even 
have difficulty in telling you where he 
is now or where he was a few days 
ago. 

It is not unusual for a mentally ill 
person to have disturbances of 
memory. He is so worried and in- 
volved with his own problems, he does 
not notice calendars, whistles blowing 
in the morning and evening, church 
bells ringing, or even hunger pains in 
his stomach. 

3. He thinks people are plotting 


against him or he has grandtose ideas 


about himself. The mentally ill per- 
son may believe that the people with 
whom he works are plotting to get 
him fired, and he may become very ag- 
gressive towards these fellow em- 
ployees because of such unfounded 
thoughts. He may also think that 
others whom he doesn’t even know are 
plotting against him. Or he may believe 
all activities in a factory would cease 
if -he missed one day’s work, even 
though his job is quite simple and his 
absence would not at all effect the 
smooth operation within the factory. 

Another way of showing his dis- 
turbance may be to consider himself 
an important religious of political 
leader. Or he may think he is a great 
scientist inventing the drug to cure 
major ills of the world. Once again, 
discussion with this person’s family 
can reveal that his claims are quite 
exaggerated and untrue. ; 


4+. He talks to himself and Sins 
Many people on occasion talk 
quietly to themselves when they are 
alone. However, the psychotic person 
may talk vigorously to himself even 
though there are many people around 
him. He may tell you with the utmost 
sincerity that he is responding to a 
voice that is talking solely to him. 


TOICES. 


Some persons having these experi 
ences may suddenly stare off into dis 
tance, or they may interrupt a conver. 
sation or an activity to respond to the 
voice that they hear. Bringing to the 
ill person’s attention that there are nm 
such imaginary voices will do no good 
He may persist in hearing these voices 
and ‘may vehemently resist the sug. 
gestion that it is just his imagination. 

5. He thinks people are watching 
‘him or talking about him. In the early 
phases of some mental illness, the per. 
son may be quite sensitive and feel 
that his movements are being watched, 
and that the people in the community 
discuss him. Sometimes he may walk 
in the street, pass a group of people 
and be certain that they are talking 
about him. Or on the bus, he is con- 
vinced that the other riders are staring 
at him. Although there is no truth to 
these ideas, he genuinely feels that he 
is justified in his suspicions. As the 
illness develops, he becomes increas- 
ingly convinced that his ideas are true, 
and that more and more people are 
involved. 


6. He sees visions or smells strange 
odors or has peculiar tastes. These 
symptoms are usually related to. the 
five principal senses—hearing, seeing, 
tasting,: smelling and feeling. The 
mentally ill person may have irration- 
al reactions to what his senses are ex- 
periencing. This person may tell you 


that he sees things that you know do} 


not exist, or he may tell you that 
there is a sickening odor in the room, 
or that he has a horrible taste in his 
mouth caused by poison being put in 
his food. Since these thoughts are 
very important to him, a rational at- 
tempt to prove them false is rarely 
adequate. 

7. He. has complaints of bodily 
changes that are not possible. He may 
think that his heart is actually not 
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beating, or that he is suffering from a 
rare fatal illness. He may believe his 
face is disfigured or that he is immune 
to pain and other sensations.. These 
complaints are so real to him that he 
may go toa doctor repeatedly. How- 
ever, continued reassurance without 


other skilled help is rarely of any 


avail. The mentally ill person suffers 
from these symptoms just as much or 
nearly as much as if they were actual- 
ly caused by some disease. 

8. He suffers from the need to per- 
form several repetitive acts many 


times over or is plagued by forebod-— 


ing thoughts. He may have a morbid 
fear of germs anl spend an inordinate 
amount of time in such acts as hand- 
washing every time he touches a book, 
a doorknob, a dollar bill or any object 
handled by other people. Or he may 
be possessed with the terrible thought 
that he will do harm to a member of 
his family. There are innumerable re- 
petitive acts or foreboding thoughts 
that may preoccupy a mentally ill per- 
son. He becomes terribly upset if he 
is prevented from carrying out these 
repetitive acts and finds it nearly im- 
possible to eliminate the morbid 


thoughts from his mind, regardless of | 


what he is told. 

9. He shows marked depressed be- 
havior. Almost everyone at some time 
feels “blue” or discouraged. These are 


normal reactions, most often follow- 
ing some loss. The clergyman meets 


many such “normal” periods of dis- 
couragement in his ministry to the be- 
reaved. However, some depressed per- 
sons are severely ill. They suffer from 
a far greater, more profound disrup- 
tion of personality. , 

Most often under the impact of 
individual 
may present a variety of complaints 
representing a collapse of the inner 
core of self-esteem. He may feel utter- 


TO RECOGNIZE MENTAL ILLNESS aa 


| Outstanding lecturers, seminar discussions 


FOUNDATION 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


announces 
its 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 
SUMMER SEMINAR ON 
PASTORAL CARE 


Monday, June 1, through 
Friday, June 5, 1959 
New Clinic Quarters 


3 West 29th Street, New York. 1, New York 


and small group work-shops 
For information and applications write to: 


The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, 
Director of Training, 
3 West 29th Street, 
New York 1, New York 


ly. worthless and alone. He may sit 
for hours, not speaking or moving, 
with his head hung down in an air 
of. complete dejection. When _ he 
speaks or moves he may do so with 
marked retardation — heavy, plodding 
steps and drooping, pained counte- 
nance. If he is able to talk he may 
indicate his feeling that he is very 
low, that he has committed an unpar- 
donable sin. Occasionally one en- 
counters persons in great agitation 
and. excitement giving voice to . the 
same complaints of overwhelming 
worthlessness. These persons also are 
severely ill. Members of the family 
and acquaintances who have been close 
to such severely depressed people may 
be able to recount a number of recent 
near-accidents or injuries. Sometimes 
the person is able to tell of his worth- 
lessness in terms of his inability to 
control his angry or destructive 
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thoughts towards those whom _ he 
loves. He may actually give up hope 
and think of suicide. The fact that 
such a person is able to talk of suicide 
is definitely no assurance that he will 
not make an attempt to do so. | 
The clergyman’s attempts to cheer 
this severely ill person, to get him to 


look more positively at the world, are 


almost certain to fail. A rest, a vaca- 
tion from responsibility, even little 
kindnesses are more likely to aggravate 
than help. These are critical emer- 


gencies and the person thus suffering. 


requires the protection from himself 
and the subsequent treatment that 
can usually be secured only from 
skilled medical care. When a clergy- 
man encounters a person whose severe 
depression has begun to “lift”? without 
treatment, the clergyman should recall 
that this period of early recovery is 
one of the times of great danger from 
suicide. 


10. He behaves in a way that is 
dangerous to others. The number of 
such instances is slight, but a mental- 
ly ill person may decide to hurt an- 
other person who he feels. is persecut- 
ing him. An individual suffering from 
such a disorder may tell a convincing 
story of how he is being abused by an- 
other, even though there is repeated 
assurance that this person is in no way 
involved and could not possibly do 
such a thing. Still the disturbed person 
is not convinced. 

Most clergymen who read the above 
list are undoubtedly aware of persons 
in the community who may display 
one or more of these symptoms. It 1s 
well to remember that many of these 
people may have been living with some 
of these symptoms over a long period 
of time and do not need special at- 
tention. No service will be done by 
disturbing the marginal adjustment of 
such persons so long as their eccentric 


but continuing adjustment does no 
become upset. It is only when the 
symptoms become exaggerated or 


when there is a sudden onset of other 


symptoms that there is any occasion 
for pastoral concern, and then one 
should first get expert advice. 

When the clergyman is confronted 
with a person who is full of despair 
and has lost contact with reality, it is 
well, when the opportunity presents 
itself, for the clergyman to state sim- 
ply the way .in which he sees. the 
situation and indicate that he realizes 
this is not the way the disturbed per- 
son sees it. Thus, an individual who 
declares bitterly his conviction. that, 
“the Communists are digging a sub- 
way under the church,” is met by the 
clergyman’s matter-of-fact, “I do not 
feel that we are threatened by any- 
thing mysterious, but I can under- 
stand that you feel to be under some 
pressure.” 

Almost never is there any occasion 
for the clergyman to agree with or 
dispute heatedly the distortions of 
reality that a disturbed person may 


present. When the person has “lost 


contact with reality,” skillful psy- 
chiatric help is needed to help him 
resume contact with those around him, 
and referral to a professional treat- 
ment source should be made. 


What the Clergyman Can Do 


When the clergyman becomes aware 
of individuals who show serious of 
prolonged signs of the symptoms cited 


above, he should get in touch with the 


person who is most properly con- 
cerned—usually a member of the fam- 
ily. The clergyman then should at- 
tempt to help the interested relative to 
understand that psychiatric care is in- 
dicated. 

Frequently and understandably, the 
relative is not able to accept the fact 
that someone close to him is mentally 
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VITOMINS 


In this day and age people are too busy making a living or bringing up a 
family, to take stock of their bodies’ needs. The result is—quick snacks, care- 
less meals, poor, unbalanced nutrition. Even big meals may lack vital nutri- 
tional elements. Soon we may feel run-down, irritable, develop low resistance 
to colds, lack of vigor and vitality, even insomnia. We may be suffering from 
vitamin deficiency and not know it. Only a complete Daily Vitamin and 
Mineral supplement can offset improper nutrition and help the body to repair 
and fortify itself against sickness. | 


Our “VITOMINS 22” is a scientifically combined Formula consisting of 22 
ESSENTIAL HEALTH BUILDING MULTIPLE VITAMINS, B-COMPLEX 
AND MINERALS, which give a VITAL dietary supplement and contribute 
to healthy blood, bone and tissue, help resistance to colds and other sickness, 
save doctor and drug bills. They are prepared in accordance with the strict — 
specifications of the U.S. FOOD and DRUG ADMINISTRATION. ALL IN 
ONE EASY-TO-TAKE TABLET. Please show our Formula to your family 


physician and he will verify our statement. : 


We know that you will feel stronger and peppier after you have taken the 
first month’s supply. So we want you to know about the new HEALTH PLAN 
WE HAVE INAUGURATED, by which we automatically send you a FRESH* 
30-days’ supply each month, or multiples of 30 for other members of your 
family. This Plan eliminates the bother of ordering, running out of supply, 
saves postage and costly C.O.D. charges. You may cancel the Plan at any time. 


We repeat—you are under no obligation whatsoever, you may discontinue at 


any time. So don’t delay; just clip coupon below AND MAIL TODAY. 


*Vitamins lose potency on the drugstore shelf and in the medicine cabinet. That is why it 
is of great advantage to get a fresh supply each month. 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 

I accept your HEALTH PLAN FOR “VITOMINS 22”. Please send the first month’s 
supply—checked in box below—and the same amount each month thereafter. I will remit 
within 2 weeks after I receive shipment. I may cancel the Plan at any time without any 
obligation whatsoever. | 


(J One month’s supply for 1 person .............+.4-- $2.00 

8.00 


1) FAMILY SIZE—250 tablets 
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THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 
prehensive view book outlining 
our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- 
tion of emotionally disturbed 
and retarded children of all ages. 

We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the 
child in whom you have a special 
interest. 


Please write: 


Mrs. Nova Lee Dearing, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008 C 
Austin, Texas 


ill. Ele considers it a disgrace be- 
cause there is still some shame felt 


about illnesses that affect the mind. 
In some instances, the 


mental illness because they fear that 
they are the cause of the loved one’s 
illness. However, the clergyman who 
Is sensitive to the underlving reasons 


for the relatives’ inability to accept the 


tact that a loved one is mentally ill 
can go a long way in helping them ac- 
cept the need tor professional atten- 
tion. In many instances, even atter the 
relatives have accepted the need for 
psychiatric care, the clergyman may 
be asked to discuss the need for treat- 
ment directly with the mentally ill 
person. The relatives are, perhaps, too 
emotionally involved to handle this 
major crisis effectively. 

The first and most logical source 
of assistance is the disturbed person's 
physician. Where there is no_ par- 
ticular physician, the clergyman may 
find help by calling the local medical 
society. The clergyman may not find 
it easy to help the mentally ill person 


relatives 
nay want to deny the existence of 


obtain treatment. On many occasions, 


the ill person is too disoriented to dis. 
his need for treatment. In these 


instances, it will be necessary for the 


‘clergyman to ask a doctor, a_ social 


worker, or a person from one of the 
related professions to help the family 
in getting the patient to the appro- 
priate treatment sources. Sometimes, 
the mentally ill person, although con- 
fused, anxious, and suffering, may 
welcome the tender guidance of the 
clergyman, and voluntarily seek’ psy- 
chiatric assistance. 

It is always best to be honest with 
the sick person about the illness or 


where he is being taken. It is well to 


remember that the patient one day will 
be well, ready to continue his rela- 
tionship with the church. [tf his religi- 
ous leader is truthful, the church mem- 
ber is more likely to want to resume 
his religious affiliation because of his 


appreciation of the sincerity and dis- 


cretion with which he was _ handled. 


The clergyman should know ‘about 
the treatment resources in his com- 
munity if he is effectively to help the 
disturbed person receive psychiatric 
help. State hospitals in his community 
and their various admission proce- 
dures also should be familiar to the 
clergyman. addition, he 
mental hygiene clinics, the family serv- 
ice agencies, and private psychiatric 
clinics and hospitals in his area. The 
clergyman who is not familiar with 


these treatment resources usually 


obtain this information from the Coun- 
tv Medical Society, Welfare Council, 
or the local Mental Health Assocta- 
tion. In many areas, there are specially 
trained clergymen serving as chaplains 


in psychiatric hospitals. These men 


can offer the clergyman valuable guid- 
ance in. finding 
tor help. 


should | 


‘know about the guidance clinics, the 


appropriate resources 
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Discrimination has to do with the unjust 
separation of people from things and circum- 
stances; segregation has to do with the immoral 


separation of people from people. 


The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective 


HAT determines the morality 

and the immorality of segrega- 
tion? Specifically, what primary order, 
what sacred principle, what will of 
God is violated by the segregation of 
the Negro in church and in society? 
If we are to answer these questions 


correctly, if we are to see clearly that 


it is sometimes wrong to separate peo- 
ple from people, then we must see first 
that it is not always wrong to separate 
people from people; we have a case 
against certain forms of segregation 


only when-we see the case for certain 


forms of segregation. 
Therefore, in our search for a cri- 


terion by which to judge racial segre- 
. gation let us remember first that some 


of the dearest and most beautiful ex- 
periences of life require the deliberate, 
absolute, and permanent exclusion of 
all other people. Marriage and family 
life, for examples, are such experi- 
ences; and against these exclusive 
social unities the charge of segrega- 


This is part of a chapter from 7he Racial 
Problem in Christian Perspective by Kyle 
Haselden, the next selection of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club. Copyright © 
1999 by Kyle Haselden, published by 


Harper & Brothers, and reprinted by per- 
mission. 


KYLE HASELDEN 
Minister of 
The Baptist Temple 
Charleston, West Virginta 


tion in its ugly tones is never leveled. 
It is taken for granted that there are 
special kinds of unions of life and that 
the nature of such unions requires the 
absolute exclusion of those who are 
not integral parts of them. Segrega- 
tion, then, the separation of people 
from people, cannot be condemned as 
such. There is a love which has the 
right, the duty, to say “no” to many 
applicants so that it may say a proper 
“yes. to some. 7 
Secondly, let us see that the test of 
the rightness and wrongness of segre- 


gation cannot be made by consulting 


the desires of people. Racial segrega- 


tion is not evil because the wishes of 


human beings have been denied or be- 
cause the range of their lives has been 
restricted by force. This occurs all the 
while in a social order, and sometimes 
such a denial and restriction is legiti- 
mate and right and at other times it ts 
illegitimate and wrong. For example, 
if a society is to be stable there are 
areas of the life of that society into 
which people must not be admitted in- 
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discriminately. Society, therefore, pre- 
vents the impersonating of officers of 
the law, the practicing of medicine by 
those who are not qualified to do so, 
the marriage of minors. Thus one of 
the exigencies of social welfare. re- 
quires that certain people be pro- 
hibited from areas of life occupied by 
other people; to do otherwise is to in- 
vite anarchy and jeopardize the com- 
mon welfare. What the people want, 
including the desire of the people for 
unfettered lives, 


of racial segregation. 


Finally, we might assume that if 
this is not the answer it at least sug- 
gests where the answer is to be found. 
It is concluded, in other words, that 
the evil of racial segregation lies in 
the fact that it excludes people on the 
basis of circumstances which are be- 
yond their control. After all, a man 
does have the possibility of becoming 
an officer of the law; a student can 
aspire to the medical profession with 
reasonable hope; minors do grow up; 
but racial characteristics are indelible. 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, toward whom 
many of us have often turned 
confidence and respect, has made this 
point a major argument against racial 
segregation: | 


or yellow, is to segregate a man for 
circumstances over which he has no 
control. And of all the immoral acts, 
this is the most immortal.’”! 


W' ADMIT that it is immoral 
to segregate a man because of 
his color; but the immorality is not 
rooted in the tact that his color is be- 


yond his control. Frequently within 
E. Mays, “The Moral As- 
pects of Segregation,” published by the 


Southern Regional Council, republished. by 


“Christian Community.” 


is, consequently, not | 
the test of the morality or immorality 7 


with 


to segregate a man 
because his skin is brown or black, red 


M ay 


society people are rightfully separated 
from other people on the basis of cir. 
cumstances over which they have no 
personal control. For example, the in- 
sane must for their own good and the 
good of society be segregated from 
the sane for the duration of their in- 
sanity, and the diseased who have con- 
tagious diseases are quarantined. The 
fact that such people are excluded 
from the company of other people on 
the basis of circumstances which they 
cannot control does not brand that ex- 
clusion as immoral. The test by which 
racial segregation is condemned must 
evidently be found elsewhere. 


These cases which show segregation 
justified have, however, a most in- 
structive common factor: in each one 
the segregated are rightfully excluded 
from that to which they. do not belong. 


The. impostor who impersonates an 
officer of the law, the layman who 


practices medicine, the minor who pre- 
tends that he is of marriageable age 
are all excluded from a relationship to 
which they aspire and they are ex- 
cluded because they do not qualify; 
they do not belong. The insane and 
the infectious are quarantined and thus 
kept away from the sane and_ the 
healthy because they cannot qualify; 
they do not belong with the sane and 
the healthy. To cast them entirely be- 
yond the bounds of society, beyond its 
care and concern, as was done in 
medieval and ancient times, would be 
immoral; to segregate them within 
society is not immoral. The intruder 
and the stranger are shut from the 
intimate circle of marriage and family 


because they are not integral parts of 


marriage and family; 
long. 

This indicates ‘that segregation has 
to do. with the right to belong. Union 


they do not be- 


is the relationship of those who belong 


to each other or wha have oneness 
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because they are mutually related to” 


that to which they both belong; segre- 
gation is the denial of the right to be- 
long on the basis of irrelevant con- 
siderations. It is the breaking of a 
union which ought to be, on grounds 
which have nothing to do with the 


‘union or with those who should par- 


ticipate in it. The abandoned child, the 
outcast brother, the neglected parent, 
the betrayed Lord, the ~ forsaken 
country — these are spectacles 
broken union which carry in them the 
essence of the evil of segregation. 
Segregation breaks the union of those 


who ought ‘to be united by the arbi-: 


trary exclusion of the one party by 
the other. And we are here using the 
word ought, not in the sense of ex- 
pediency or need, but to connote a 
primary order of life, an elemental 
rightness, an eternal will. Segregation 
is that act, or those acts, which sepa- 
rate a person or persons from those 
to whom they belong on the ground 
of circumstances irrelevant to the un- 
ion which ought to be. Discrimination, 
in our definition, has to do with 
the unjust separation of people from 
things and circumstances; segrega- 


tion, in our definition, has to do with - 


the immoral separation of people from 
people. | | 
Racial segregation falls under this 
judgment and under no other. It is 
evil for the simple reason that it severs. 


a person or a people from those to 


whom they belong on the basis of ca- 
pricious, arbitrary, and irrelevant con- 
siderations of race. In the mind of the 
segregationist, minor and_ superficial 


human distinctions are accounted suf- 
ficient to warrant the rupture of major 


and basic human identities. The Negro 
is a man but he is prohibited from a 
free association with other men_ be- 
cause of his race and he is thereby ex- 
cluded from: man’s estate. The Negro 
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is a citizen and in the civil order all 


other considerations are secondary to 
that fact; but he is denied a full par- 
ticipation in the rights of citizenship 
because of his race and he is thereby 
cut off from that civil body to which 
he belongs. The Negro is a Christian, 
which means. that he belongs to the 
Christian community, to the whole fel- 
lowship of those who are one in 
Christ; but by his color he is kept 
from communing with some parts of 
the household of faith and he 1s. there- 
by barred from a primary union by an 
incidental distinction. This is the im- 
moral aspect of racial segregation: it 
denies and -violates on the ground of. 
race that human oneness which is ob- 
vious in nature, which is proclaimed 
by the highest order of government, 


--and which is a central doctrine of the 


Christian religion. 


HE OBVIOUS relationship be- 
tween discrimination and segre- 
gation must now be noted. Discrimu- 
nation is the impertinent denial of the - 
right to have; segregation is the ir- 


relative denial of the right to belong. 


Since there are vast areas of life in 
which you cannot have without be- 
longing, it is plain that segregation. 
usually involves all the evils of dis- 
crimination and that it is a most con- 
venient tool for those who, for what- 
ever reason, seek to deprive their fel- 
low man. Whether segregation is an 
expression of racial pride or merely an 
absent-minded, habitual observance of 
custom, it ends in the Negro’s losing 
what is rightfully his by his being ex- 
cluded) from that humanity, — that 


citizenship, or that spiritual commun- 


ity to which he rightly belongs. Segre- 
gated schools, buses, playgrounds, 
hotels, restaurants, churches, ete., are 
denials not merely of the right to be- 
long but also of the right to have. 
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But we have given our attention to 
the problems and to the cures of dis- 
crimination and must examine now 
those evils which would be inherent in 
segregation even though in keeping 
certain people apart it still allowed 
them to have in full what is properly 
theirs. What can we say to that ma- 
jority of Americans who believe that 
the answer to the racial problem is to 
be found in the establishing of parallel 
societies which are separate but equal ? 
A surprising number of conscientious 
American minds, both white and 
Negro, hold to this view. They do not 
suggest, of course, as they once did, 
that these parallel societies occupy 
separate geographic areas, but thev 
hope that one nation can somehow be 
made to embrace two distinct societies. 
To them discrimination is wrong but 
a segregated social system purged of 
all discrimination would be right. 

So we must ask why it is that ‘a 
Negro wants his -child to attend 
a white school even though the Negro 
school is just as good or better. In my 
home county in South Carolina and 
in neighboring Clarendon County, 
where one of the cases which carried 
to the Supreme Court arose, the 
schools for Negro children are now in 
some instances equal -or. superior to 
the schools for white children. A fear 
of desegregation and a desire to delay 
or outrun court decisions, as well as 
a conscientious interest in the Negro 
on the part of some white people, have 
prompted the equalizing of school fa- 
cilities. But there are still Negroes 
who do not want their children to at- 
tend these superior but segregated 
schools. Why? Are they just being 
“uppity” or is it because they sense in 
segregated schools a profaning of a 
deep and sacred right to belong which 
has nothing to do with inferior, equal, 
or superior schools? We must ask why 
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May 


Negroes resent their exclusion from 
membership in white churches. Don't 
they have good churches and aren't 
they happier with their own? And if 
some Negroes are content to have 
whether they belong or not, as some 
of them are, should they be content? 
What can we say to such questions 
and to. the rather general notion that 
separate but equal societies, paralleling 
cultures, would be an eminently just 


solution to the problems of race in 


America ? 

We know, of course, that the sup- 
position is false from the beginning; 
paralleling societies cannot be jus. 
This is the correct philosophic -as- 
sumption underlying the Brown 4, 
Board of Education decision of. the 
Supreme Court in 1954; segregation 
on the basis of race deprives a person 
of constitutional rights even though 
the “ ‘tangible’ factors may be equal” 


and even though the Negro himself. 


may have .no objection. Moreover, if 
there were paralleling societies, the 


floor from which the Negro would 
have to begin his cultural and eco | 
nomic development and the ceiling to 


which he could rise would be cor- 
siderably lower in his restricted racial 
grouping than they would be in the 
adjacent white society. But by sup 


posing that such paralleling and equal |: 


societies would be just we can deter- 
mine whether segregation is per se an 
evil or whether it is evil only when 
it results in discrimination, taking 


from people what they have a — to |" 


have. 
The fundamental fact een denies 


the hope for Negro and white social |s 
orders which are equal to but isolated |i 


from each other is that the lives o 
Negroes and whites are already # 
thoroughly merged that the separation 
of the one from the other would be 
literally impossible. The roots of the 
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histories of Negroes and whites in 
this country run so deep into a com- 
mon past and are so intricately inter- 
twined as to be virtually indistinguish- 
able and certainly inseparable. In point 
of time the Negro is second only to 
the Indian’ and the Englishman in 
claiming America as a homeland, and 
the Negro arrived only a few years 
after the Englishman. In_ patriotism 
the Negro has a unique honor, being 
the first to shed his blood for Amer- 
ican independence. (It would be in- 
teresting to know how many descend- 
ants of Crispus Attucks, the ex-slave 
who was the first to fall in the Boston 
Massacre in 1770, if he had descend- 
ants, have been invited to join the 
Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution.) Moreover, Negroes and 
whites are sharers and producers of a 
common culture. The impact of the 
white man upon the life of the Negro 


has been tremendous and dramatic. 


But there has also been a reciprocal 
influence, less extensive and deep and 


‘less dramatic, perhaps, but nonethe- 
less real; the Negro by his presence on 


the American scene has had a large 
part in molding that culture which the 
white man believes to be entirely his 
own. The influence of the Negro upon 
che white man’s conventions, his cus- 
toms, his songs, his language, his ac- 
cent, his temperament, his religion, 
has been such that there is no white 
man in the South today, however 
“pure” his blood, who is not to some 
extent culturally a Negro. The whites 
must count the Negroes among their 


spiritual ancestors whether they like 


it or not and the Negroes must ac- 


knowledge that in the whites they have — 
the larger part of their cultural pa-. 


ternity. If by some miracle a complete 


‘|\physical separation of the races were 


effected, we could not in a thousand 
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_years undo what we have done to each 


other. 


NDEED, however, indelicate the 
subject may seem to some and how- 


ever much the racial purists try to 


ignore the fact, this is true not only 
spiritually and culturally -but also to 
a degree biologically. The Negro, 
biologically, is today not genetically . 
the same Negro that landed in James- 
town in 1619, and, with the “passing” 
of thousands of Negroes into the 
white community each year, neither is 
the white man as a race genetically 
the same white man who came to this _ 


land a few years earlier. The visible 


and invisible mixture of the races has 
been and still is in process. Moreover, 
the economic lives of Negroes and 
whites are of one piece. What the 
prejudiced .white man desires psy- 
chologically—the annihilation of the 
Negro—would be disastrous for the 
white man agriculturally, industrially, 
and economically. Cut the economic 
jugular vein of the Negro and the white 
man bleeds. And, to speak of nothing 
more, the two races are in the main 
embraced by a common faith, worship 
the same God, read the same Bible, en- 
dorse the same code of morality, hope 
for the same heaven, drink the same 
Cup, and serve the same Lord. This 
is a broken kinship but it is neverthe- 
less a kinship which is rich in fact and 
tremendous in possibility. To speak of 
separating two races which are thus 
caught up in one bundle of life into 
separate and paralleling societies is 
to ignore that long intermixture which 
has made them one; and to hope that 
such a separation of the two races 
could be brought about without doing 
a deep injury to the body and soul of 
one race or the other or of both is- 
obviously a delusion. Indeed, Negroes 
and whites are involved in a biological, 
cultural, social, economic, and spiritual 
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oneness which cannot be broken. 
Therefore, if we may think for a 

moment in paradoxical terms, segre- 

gation in its deeper definition is the 


separating of that which cannot be 
separated; in other words, it splits on 


the circumference of life that which 


cannot be split at the center. It denies — 
on the edges of human existence that — 


which cannot be denied at the core. 
Perhaps we can illustrate this thought 
in the following way. We know that 
the relationship of mother and baby is 
one of biological and psychic “belong- 
ingness.” If mother forsake child or 
child be kidnapped from mother, their 
oneness is distributed at one level but 
it is not disrupted at another. If the 
oneness of mother and baby could be 
completely destroyed, then mother 
would not mourn for child and child 
would not cry for mother. The agony, 
the anxiety, the tension, the sorrow 
of separation are a result of the fact 
that a oneness which can never be de- 
stroyed has been somewhat. destroyed. 

Tillich has said that “illness, in the 
largest sense of body, soul and spirit, 
is estrangement.’ This is a beautiful 
and searching statement from an au- 
thoritative theologian; but I must 
nevertheless add the suggestion that 


“illness, in the largest sense of body, 


soul and spirit, is estrangement” from 
that from which one cannot be es- 
tranged. It breaks on the surface a re- 
lationship which cannot be broken at 
the center. Physical illness is aliena- 
tion from that physical nature from 
which one cannot escape except in 
death. Spiritual sickness is flight from 
a God whose presence is everywhere. 
Social sickness is alienation from a 
human union from which one cannot 


2 Reprinted by permission from the June, 
1956, issue of Pastoral Psychology. Copy- 
right 1956 by Pastoral Psychology Press, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
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be separated. And, in the train of th 


thought, racial segregation is a te 


poral behavior which assumes that 

has cancelled the eternal fact of tf 
oneness of man; it separates on ti 
social, or economic, or civil level th 
which cannot be separated in the dee 
er reaches of the human soul. And t 
result for white man and Negro is 
illness, the illness of those who 
estranged from those to whom they | 
long. For however fine we may dra 
out the nerve which connects man 
man, it does not break. If it did, all tf 
agonies, the aches and sorrows of 

man separation would break with | 
but it does not break; it holds fq 


ever, thin and taut; and along tl 


nerve throb the anxieties, the fez 
the pangs of human estrangement. 


From the anxieties of this sepaq 
tion the white man has in the p. 
tried to escape, not by restoring < 
completing the broken union, but 
seeking to make the severance co 
plete. Said the white man to hi 


“If I can debase this creature to 


subhuman level, make him. one 
the beasts of the fields, then these 
tolerable vexations in my heart : 
mind will disappear and I shall be 
ease.” He set his clergy to the task 
showing that the relationship betw 
white and Negro is, by divine ord 
not one of man and man but one 
master and _ servant. He _ sho 
through the studies of his ant 
pologists that there are in the p 
iognomy of the Negro plain evider 
of the mental and physical inferio! 
of the Negro and even subtle 
that the Negro may be a subsp# 
midway between man and_ ani 
naturally endowed for hard labor 
fitted for nothing else. He deci 
through his scholars that the me 
incapacities of the Negra deny that 
is man, saying in the words of J 
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C. Calhoun, 


lieve that the Negro was a human be- 
ing and ought to be treated as a man.” 
He wrote it into his law, as Justice 
Taney put it in the Dred Scott case, 
that the Negroes “had for more than 
a century ., . been regarded as beings 
of an inferior order; and altogether 


unfit to associate with the white race, — 


either in social or political relations; 
and so far inferior that they had no 
rights view the white man was bound 
to respect.” 


HUS the white. man has sought 
to ease his own vexed spirit by 
wiping from the table of his memory 
all records of that oneness in which 


_ God has forever bound all of his chil- — 
dren. The seat of the white man’s 
misery in regard to the Negro is the 


fact that he has tried and is still trying 
to break what cannot be broken, to 
shatter at its center a _ relationship 
which he has severed on the surface. 


It is an embittering and frustrating — 


task, doomed to failure; for the broth- 


‘er whom God has put and keeps in the 


heart, at the center of all exclusive 
circles, you cannot with sweet consci- 
ence exclude ‘from your life. Three 
hundred years of failure should have 


convinced the white man that his poig-: 


nant uneasiness about his relationship 
to the Negro has its solution, not in 
further estrangements of the one from 
the other, but in a reconciliation which 


acknowledges on the surface of life 


* Dred Scott v. Sanford (1857), 19 How. 
393, 15 L.Ed. 691. For this reference I am 
indebted to Judge Edward F. Waite, who 
“opened his eyes upon a torn and distracted 


country when the fires from the Dred° Scott: 


eruption were kindling civil war” and who 
died in 1958, dean of all men of good will in 
the upper Midwest. See: “The Negro in 
the Supreme Court” by him. 30 Minnesota 
Law Review 219-304, Minneapolis, 1946. 


“If I could find a Negro. 
who knew Greek syntax, I should be- 


‘wills to deny,. 
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that oneness, unbreakable and im- 
perishable. which is the central fact of 


all human intercourse. The answer to ~ 


the anxieties of separateness, says 
Erich Fromm in The Art of Loving, 
“lies in the achievement of  inter- 
personal union, of. fusion with an- 
other person, in love.’’* 

Seen from the Negro’s point of 
view, the anxieties of separateness are 
different from those apparent in the 
troubled conscience of the white man. 
What the white man as the segregator 
the Negro as_ the 
segregated is not permitted to affirm. 
The white man bears the major guilt of 
segregation; the Negro bears the ma- © 
jor burden of segregation. The white 
man is in the role of the mother who 
has willfully forsaken her child; the 
Negro is in the role of the willfully 


*FErich Fromm, The Art of Loving, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956, p. 18. 
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forsaken child. The mother can but 
will not return to that oneness which 
she has flouted; the thild would but 
cannot be restored to that oneness 
from-which it has been expelled. The 
agonies of the Negro under segrega- 
tion are the agonies of suffocation; he 
is cut off from the sources of full life 
by being separated from that to which 
he belongs. To be his whole and 
healthy self he must be able to iden- 
tify himself in free and complete as- 


sociation with that of which he its a- 


part. To the extent to. which the Negro 
as a man is isolated from being and 
acting as a man, to the extent that he 
can think of himself as a citizen but 
is deprived of the duty and privilege 
of a citizen, to the extent that he as a 
spiritual being is denied fellowship 
in worship and service with those who 
worship and serve the same God, to 
that extent he lives in a tent in which 
the oxygen of his being is slowly ex- 
hausted and which he becomes a 
pallid semblance of his real self. What 
William Temple said of the unem- 
ployed applies even more to excluded 
Negroes : . they are not wanted! 
That is the thing that has power. to 
corrupt the soul of anv man not al- 
ready far advanced in saintliness.”° 
We shall see in a later chapter what 
discrimination -and segregation do to 
the human soul, and we are now mere- 
ly peeing the fact that man has a 


William Temple, Christianity and the 
Soctal Order, a Pelican Series reprint, 1956, 
Penguin Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex, England, p. 20. 


psychic need to belong to that to whi 
he belongs and that the Negro throug 
racial segregation is cut off from those 
associations which are — 
to his being. 


The need to belong requires little 
demonstration ; it is the theme of psy- 
chological textbooks; forms the plots 
of novels and dramas; explains the 
bizarre dress and eccentric. speech of 
adolescents; supports multitudinous 
fraternities and sororities; promotes 
church membership, patriotism, mob 
violence, and class reunions. 
are numerous patterns of human be- 
havior which make sense only because 
of the universal human need to belong. 
This is well known; but we must be 
impressed once more by the fact that 
the urge to belong, even in hermit 
and recluse, is a dominant and -basic 
urge of the human soul and that its 
satisfaction is indispensable in the de- 
velopment of wholesome personality. 
The need to belong is a psychic need 
—deep, primary, and original. 


nary amount of physical deprivation 
and even a physical separation from 
people provided that they know them- 


selves to be directly and intimately 


related to those people or to those asso- 
ciations of people to 
know that they belong: but sanity and 
personality are in serious jeopardy 
wherever people are not allowed to 
be identified with those communities 
of humanity of which they know them- 
selves to be part and parcel. Racial 
segregation seriously jeopardizes the 
personality of the Negro and is a vi- 
cious threat to his mental and moral 
stability because it is forever thwart- 
ing his psychic need to belong to that 
to which he belongs and apart from 
which he cannot be what by nature, 
citizenry, and the grace of God he 
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Notes 


[School Desegregation, 


SEGREGATION AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 
To aid in the smooth changeover 
to desegregation in the nation’s 


chiatrists and social scientists have re- 
cently released their pooled observa- 
tions and findings on the psychological 
aspects of desegregation. Their recom- 
mendations, addressed in the main to 
public officials, school administrators, 


tions, among others, are designed to 


tion. 
The report, Psychiatric Aspects of 


published by the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, is one of the 
most thorough scientific studies of its 
kind to be made public since the fa- 
mous U. S. Supreme Court decision 
on this subject was announced. Among 


many other conclusions it documents 


in clear and firm language, the court’s 
contention that segregation in fact 
does impair the psychological growth 
of children. 

In releasing the report, Dr. ‘Dana 
L. Farnsworth, president of the Group 
for the Advnnumaiions of Psychiatry, 
said it was drafted by psychiatrists 
and- social scientists, working in an 


ing every region of the country. These 
specialists have all had extensive first 
hand experiences in the area of in- 
ter-racial relations. 


schools, a group of more than 250 psy- 


teachers, and parent-teacher organiza- | 
assist in working out the knotty inter- | 


[racial problems affecting desegrega- 


prepared and 


interracial committee, and represent- 


In their introduction, the psychi- 
atrists explain their interest and quali- 
fications in discussing the problem of 
desegregation by pointing out that it 
is not merely a legal problem, “but a 
social, and above all, a psychological 
problem.” “In our view,” they state, 
“psychiatry concerns itself with the 
study of all human behavior, not mere- 


ly the study and treatment of mental 


disorders.” 

Although the report is —e con- 
cerned with racial relations between 
Negroes and whites, the authors note 
that their observations and conclusions 
apply with equal force to situations 1n- 
volving discrimination against other 
minority groups such as the Asians 
and Mexicans on the West Coast and 
the Eskimos in Alaska. 

‘Wherever segregation occurs there 
are damaging effects to the personality 
growth and development of the person 
discriminated against” the report ob- 
serves. The authors also note that 
segregation practices inflict damaging 
psychological scars upon those who 
condone or foster them. 

Segregation causes psychological 
damage not only to individuals, but to 
the communities in which it 1s prac- 
ticed. The psychiatrists remark that 
the “institution of separate schools for 
Negroes is both an expression of their 
lower cultural status and a factor in 
further depressing their economic and 
educational level as compared to 
whites.” Among the social ills that 
Segregation breeds are high disease 
and death rates, some types of crime 
and delinquency, poor. housing, sub- 
standard living, and disorganized fami- 
ly life. In developing this observation, 
the psychiatrists noted that these so- 
cial ills do not remain confined to the 
segregated populations ; they inevitably 
lower the level of well-being for the 
entire community. For example, they 
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pointed out that the maintenance of 
duplicate sets of “equal” but separate 
health, welfare, and educational serv- 
ices means that the budget for each 
group must be lowered at the expense 
of the other. 

At the national level, the  psy- 
chiatrists conclude that segregation, 
through its hampering influence on the 
economic, educational. and social 
development of millions of our fellow 
citizens tends to rob the country as a 
whole of a substantial part of its hu- 
man resources. 


Although segregation practices con-— 


tribute to disorders in personality de- 
velopment, the authors warn that this 
does not mean that all who believe in 
and advocate segregation are. them- 
selves maladjusted or psychiatrically 
abnormal. Attitudes of many persons 
toward Negroes are based on early 
childhood training and other cultural 
and social influences in their commu- 
nities. If confronted with evidence that 
desegregation can be carried out suc- 
cessfully, and if their attitudes are not 
too firmly rooted in emotional conflicts, 
or early conditioning, these persons 
may be won over to accepting desegre- 
gation. As a matter of fact, the report 
states, it is encouraging to note that in 
every community there are more peo- 
ple at all levels who are psychological- 
ly prepared to accept. desegregation 
than those who are staunchly opposed 
to any form of integration of the races. 

Among the factors contributing to 
inter-racial problems, much of the dif- 
ficulty has been caused by economic 
and political considerations that have 
nothing to do with the issue at hand. 
Southern fear of Northern economic 
domination and states’ rights questions 
have kept many Southerners from en- 
dorsing desegregation. On the other 
hand, many Americans have to keep 
fighting down their own religious be- 


liefs and sense of fair play, it @. 


claimed, in order to feel themselye 
in the right about segregation. 


The report cites prejudice as one¢ 
the chief stumbling blocks that con 
tinues to stand in the way of success 
ful efforts at desegregation. This prej 
udice, the authors point out, is base 
on racial myths that have a long and 
obscure history. These myths whid 
have no scientific validity are ofter 
used by individuals and groups in a: 


tempting to arrive at solutions to dif 


ficult situations in which their in 
dividual or group security is threat 
ened. To offset the tensions  an¢ 
anxieties created by these problems 
a defense reaction is _ stimulated 
which often -takes the form of 3 
myth or a notion that has no basis in 
fact. The myth provides an apparent 
ly rational solution to an otherwise in- 
soluble problem. 

Clouding the ieeleeation issue are 
a whole host of racial myths which 
influence the views of whites toward 
Negroes, particularly in the South 
(The psychiatrists note in their find- 


ings however, that there are ni 


geographical limits to racial prejudice 
and that evidences of prejudice may be 


found in every region of the coun joi 


try.) 
In terms of racial myths, for exam; 


ple, the Negro is often depicted as im 
tellectually and morally inferior t 
whites; as childish and irresponsible 
and endowed with strong . primitive 
impulses. These attitudes: give rise t 
the fears which are stirred by 


myths. These in turn affect the rela} 


tionship between Negroes and whites 


- These myths are scientifically a assailed 


by the psychiatrists in their searching 
discussion of this subject. For exam: 
ple, they cite that all the scientific 
evidence available supports the thesis 
that there 1 is no significant difference t 
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intellectual capacity between Negroes 
and whites. | 


The emotionally charged subject of 
sex relations and race relations around 
which many myths exist is explored at 
length in the report. In response to 
the often expressed charge that Ne- 


eroes are responsible for a dispropor- 


tionately large number of incidents 
involving poor sexual restraint, the 
report states that from psychiatric ex- 
perience and delinquency studies, there 
is sclentific support. for the belief that 
anti-social sexual behavior may be at- 


tributed to coming from substandard - 


economic and social circumstances as 
well as a poor family background and 
without regard to racial factors. They 
say, therefore, that segregationists who 
cite statistical evidence to support 


their thesis that there is poor sexual > 


restraint among Negroes may be right 
about their figures, but quite wrong as 
to their interpretation of their statis- 
tics. 


In surveying communities where 


desegration has already taken place, it 
fis noted that fewer conflict situations 
developed when school boards, teach-. 


ers, and Parent-Teacher organizations 
joned together with the political lead- 
ers of the community to anticipate the 
problems of integration. Case histories 
of successful desegregation and con- 
tinued operation of integrated schools 
such as those in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and in Hawaii are cited as some of the 
examples in point. 


Other points which are covered in 
depth in the report include the impor- 
tance of attitudes in dealing with prob- 
lems of this character, and how such 
attitudes can be changed to bring about 
amore favorable climate for desegre- 


gation. In this connection, the respon- 


sibility of political leaders in shaping 
attitudes receives considerable atten- 
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tion. The responses of children in 
situations involving desegregation and 
segregation are discussed in detail as 
well as the effects of both on parents. 
Some consideration is also given in the 
report to the school administrators and 
teachers who are most directly af- 
fected by application of desegregation 
to their schools. Throughout the report 
the emphasis is on the psychological 
responses of people at all levels to the 


process of desegregation. 


In concluding their report, the psy- 


_ chiatrists observe that problems aris- 


ing out of desegregation require for 
their solution, not only an understand- 
ing of the social situations in which 
these problems occur, but an insight 


‘into the complex emotional. feelings 
both hidden and obvious which influ- 
ence attitudes towards these problems. 


They say, ““We believe that much im- 
portant data in advancing the basic 
knowledge of human behavior may be 
gathered from research efforts applied 
to desegregating situations. As psy- 
chiatrists we know from our work 


with individuals, the dangers and dit- 
ficulties of proceeding according to 
oversimplified and arbitrary rules. We 
have tried to present a way of look- 
ing at desegregation in schools as a 
human problem.” 
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lk HE RACIAL PROBLEM IN 
CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 
by Kyle Haselden. (Harper & 
Brothers, 1959, pp. 224—$3.50) 


(This book is. the next selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


This is a much needed book deal- 
ing with a problem that should be a 
vital concern of every American and 
especially of every churchman. Much 
has been written about the race prob- 
lem but, as the author points out in 
his introduction, “there is a dearth of 
material treating the problems of ra- 
cial conflict from the strictly and 
avowedly Christian point of view” 
(p. 1). This the author seeks to do 
and in the judgment of this reviewer 
he does it exceptionally well. In addi- 


tion, he draws upon the findings of 


psychology with genuine understand- 
ing to probe the depths of the meaning 
_ of prejudice and point out the devastat- 
ing effects of discrimination, segre- 
gation, and stereotyping upon both 
those who practice such and those who 
are the victims of such practices. 

The author begins by pointing out 
in Part 1 the sins of the church in 
connection with race. In a well docu- 
mented chapter he shows that from 
their beginning the relationship 
which prevailed in the “integrated” 
churches of pre-civil war days was a 
master-slave relationship and did not 


even approximate the kind of relation: 


ship Paul urged when he sent Ones; 


mus back to his master. He points ov 
also that a major motive for permit 
ting the Negro to attend whit 
churches in the days before -segrega 


tion was the fear that a segregated 


Negro church would become a cent 

for conspiracy (p. 7). This conten 

tion is well documented. 
Embarrassing ‘to the complacent 


Northerner who likes to point thq. 
finger of scorn at the South 1s the 


evidence presented showing that dis 


crimination against the Negro had be]. 


gun in both the North and the Sout 
a century ahead of the time wher 
forced segregation began. Equall 
embarrassing to churchmen who Ik 


to place the blame for segregation of 
secular forces and use secular customg_ 


and mores as an excuse for the con 
tinuance of segregation in churche 
is the evidence showing that discrimi 
nation forced the withdrawal of Ne 
groes from white-churches and thi 
this discrimination appeared in_ th 
churches at least as early as it ap 
peared in its secular forms (p. 8). In 
deed, the author contends that the 
church did not merely inherit or ab 
sorb the patterns of an evil society bi 
in fact, helped provide those patte 
(p. 8). 

Along the same lines is the author 
insistence that the church often prosti 
tuted the Christian faith by making ! 
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, sedative to keep Negroes in a sub- 
rvient position and that it. has, too 
often, been a teacher of immoral 
moralities as it has confused propriety 
with Christian ethics. One illustration 
is the way in which white Christians 
have claimed the vigorous Christian 
virtues for themselves while insisting 


[that the passive virtues be the guide 


for Negroes. “The white Christian 
should be noble, manly, wise, strong, 
courageous, . ... . . the Negro, patient, 
humble, self-effac- 


long suffering, 


ing, considerate, submissive, childlike, 


#meek” (p. 13). 


Part 2 of the book is titled ‘‘Diag- 


fndsis by Definition,’ and in it. the 


author brings penetrating psychologi- 


‘ ‘cal insights to bear upon the nature of 
prejudice, discrimination, and segrega- 


tion. Any counselor dealing with any 
or all of these with a counselee, wheth- 


Jer they be racial in character or appear 
Jin any one of the many other forms in 
}which. they often appear, will be 


helped by these chapters. The under- 
standing of the psychological factors 


operating in them will be of real help 


and the pointing up of what happens 


the persons who suffer from them, 
}2s well as what happens to those who 
do the discriminating, segregating and . 


stereotyping, is very illuminating. Any- 
one reading these chapters will want to 


Javoid engaging in these practices for 


reasons of self-interest, if for no oth- 


er reason. 


| third section of ‘the book, 
titled “The Bonds of Unity” stresses 


the positive aspects of the Judeo-Chris- 


{tian tradition which are violated by 
racial prejudice, discrimination, and 


segregation. In other words, the whole 
problem is set in its religious perspec- 
tive. The treatment goes beyond con- 


over these matters on a humani-— 


tarian level and points up their sin- 


'u! naure in terms of basic doctrines 


Baruch 
author of the widely-hailed 


One Little Boy and. 
New Ways in Discipline, 


has written an important 


new book on one of the 
most difficult problems 
of parenthood 
NEW WAYS 
IN SEX 
EDUCATION 


@ A child’s sex education, savs Dr. Baruch, must 
do more than answer his* questions. It must bea 
part of his total approach to life, if he is to de- 
velop into a happy adult, capable of love. In this 
beautifully written, straightforward book, Dr. 
Baruch shows parents and teachers how to make 
a child’s sex education a harmonious part of every 
stage of his life, every phase of his activity. A com- 
pletely new and constructive program of guidance 
is included, along with helpful stories that may be 
told to children, many illustrations. 


$4.75, now at your bookstore McGRAW-HILL =.= 
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FIGHT FEAR, 
LONELINESS, 
ANXIETY . 


WITH 


‘Comfort & Strength’ 


A series of pamphlets for the sick, 
aged, and shut-in, written by spe- 
cialists in the field of counseling, to 
be read in between your pastoral 
visits as a continuing ministry. 
Published without profit ... Free 
samples gladly sent. Join the 7 
host of users! 


WRITE NOW! 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


tion and the like, on religious grounds. 


Marriage and Family Living — 
- May, 1959, Vol. XXI, No. 2 


Editorial Board: James H. S. Bossard, Meyer 
F. Nimkoff, John Spiegei Harold T. 
Christensen, Editor 


Unemployment—Crisis of the Common Man 
Ruth Shonle Cavan 


Acceptance of Adult 
from Family 
Arnold M. Rose 
Working with the Wives of Alcoholics in an 
Out-Patient Clinic Setting 
Marion M. Kalashian 
A Biosocial ard Developmental! Theory of Male 
and Female Sexuality . 
Shuttleworth 


Roles and Separation 


Frank K. 
The Relationship Between Religious Attitude 
and Attitude Toward Premarital Sex 
Relations 
Jean Dedman 
And other articles of research and interpreta- 
_ tion of family life, abstracts, and book re- 
views. 


Published by the National Council on Family 
Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Membership in the Council: $7.50 a year, in- 
cluding subscription to Marriage and Family 
Living. 


more new books by Paul Tillich ap- 


M ay 


concerning the nature of God and 
Man. The treatment is not exclusive- 
ly theological, for reference to the find- 


ing of other disciplines is abundant, } 
but the major concern 1s to look at ra- 


cial problems in their theistic rather 
than their humanistic setting. It would 
be difficult to conceive of anyone who 
had read these chapters. ever trying 
to justify racial prejudice, discrimina- 


This book is not a_ dispassionate 
treatment of the race problem. It is 
not a sociological or historical or psy- 
chological study. It is, rather, in the 
words of the author, “protest writ- 
ing.”’ It is no less valuable because of 
this. It is obvious that the writer feels 
deeply about the problem and that he 
is seeking to persuade others to join 
with him in doing something about it. 
Even so there is an objectivity about 
his data and the handling of it that 
inakes the book much more than an 
impassioned plea. It. is persuasive but 
it is also thought-provoking. It should 
have a wide reading. | 
T. Hopper 
and Professor of 

Education 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


HEOLOGY OF CULTURE by 
Paul Tillich (Oxford  Unv. 
Press, 1959, 224 pp.—$4.00) 


(This book- 1s the next alternate 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 

Hardly a year goes ee but one ofr 


pear. The present volume is a welcome 
collection of fifteen essays and lectures 
published originally in a variety of 
journals over the past twenty years. 
Students of Tillich will be glad to 
have these essays in a more accessible 
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essay, “The Struggle of 
is published here for 


form. One 
iTime and Space,” 


first time. 


The organizing theme of the col- 
lection. is Tillich’s understanding of 
the relation of religion and culture: 
“Religion is the substance of culture, 
culture is the form of religion.” Reli- 
gion is the meaning-giving substance 
of culture, for it is ultimate concern. 
Culture is the totality of forms 
through which the basic concern of 


other way: religion is not a special 
activity of man, a special feeling or a 
special knowing; it is the dimension 
of depth in the totality of the human 
spirit and its expressions. The meta- 
phor depth points to “that which is 
ultimate, infinite, unconditional in 
man’s spiritual life.” 7 
In one way or another all of the 
essays within this volume reflect this 
basic understanding of the nature of 
religion and of culture and of the rela- 
tion between them. That Tillich has 
such an understanding is undoubtedly 
one of the important reasons why he, 
like Schleiermacher in his day, can 
address the cultured despisers of reli- 
gion in our time and can make sense 
to them. 


tion. Tillich writes about Einstein’s 
view of religion and the idea of a per- 
sonal God; he comments on the sig- 
nificance of Buber’s thought; he 
analyzes Picasso's Guernica in the 
process of giving a theological inter- 
pretation of artistic style; he dissects 
the religious orientations of Russia 
and America; he describes in .a more 
personal way the change in outlook of 
the refugee scholars coming from 


Europe to America. 


For those who like substantial 
theological and philosophical reading 
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religion is expressed. Or to put it an- 


There is wide variety in this collec- 


there are three essays in the collec- 


An approach to faith chrenegi 


understanding and tolerance 


THE STORY OF 
HUMAN 
EMOTIONS 


by George M. Lott, M.D. Psychiatrist 


Philosophical Library 


15 E. 40th Street 
Price $4.95 


A basic to parents, teachers, 
clergy, and others who deal with the 
average person’s personal and _ family 
problems. Dedicated: 


“To those of us who would —s 
know ourselves and_ gradually 
come to clearly understand. 

Thus we may be able to help our- 
selves and others. 

Perhaps we could then true human 
kindness command 

In our judgments and dealings with 
our brothers. 

With an understanding of the vaga- 
ries of human emotions, 

We may become more able to meet 
life’s shifting sands. 

Have a tolerant appreciation al past 
und present commotions 

And even establish a kinship with 
the future’s demands, 

For in today, there already 
tomorrow's plans.” 


Part I Adolescence. Preparatory Growth. 


Part If Human Emotions and influenc- 
ing people. 


“This book . . . should be — 
Dr. Spock’s book on Child Care .. . The 
public needs a book like this on prob- 
lems which they daily face in language 
they can understand.”—H. Solomon, 
in the “Delta Democrat Times,” Green- 
ville, Miss. | 


Order from the author for an auto- 


graphed copy, | 

617 E. Foster Ave., State College, Pa. 

or from the publisher, or from your 
book store. 
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Over 50,000 in- 


Monroe 
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Q 


in, 
Trucks, aan 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, etc. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts. also terms. 


Monroe Co., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


the 
vt at 


ce A lovely book of more than one [i 
hundred prayers for every family 
@ccasion and need. Introduction 
_ by Bishop Hazen G. Werner tells jf 
_ how the family learns to pray jf} 
a | $7.50 per 


‘woe AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PastokaL Psycuo.ocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming spring months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


tion which require special mention: 
“The Two Types of Philosophy of 
Religion”; “The Nature of Religious 
Language,’ and ‘Existential Philoso- 
phy: Its Historical Meaning.” The 
first contrasts what Tillich calls the 
ontological and cosmological types of 
philosophy of religion. The second isa 
clear and succinct account of Tillich’s 
now famous interpretation of _ the 
nature of the religious symbol. The 


third is altogether the best short ac- 


count of the meaning of existentialism 
that I know. | 


Finally, attention should be called 
to three of the essays which will be of 
peculiar interest to many readers of 
this journal. The first is entitled “A 
Theology of Education.” It was orig- 


_ inally presented in a symposium at the 


100th anniversary of St. Paul’s school 
in 1957. In this essay Tillich address- 
es the problem of the independent 
Church School, but the problem of the 
Church School is seen as representa- 
tive of the problem of the relation of 
Christianity to culture generally and 
Christianity to education in particular. 
“Within this frame, the Church 
School is like a small laboratory in 
which the large questions of Church 
and world can be studied and brought 
to a preliminary solution, a solution 
which could become an_ inestimable 
contribution to the solution of the 
larger problem.” 

The other two essays were pub- 
lished in this journal. They are men- 
tioned now for those who may have 
missed their earlier publication. Their 
titles are self-explanatory: “The 


Theological Significance of Existenttal- 


ism and Psychoanalysis” and ‘“Com- 
municating the Gospel.” 


—PrrryY LEFEVRE 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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1959 


‘inclined to emphasize the 
more” 


literature on 


the author’s 
it is also firmly rooted in biblical tra- 
dition. 


CASE FOR: SPIRITUAL. 


T HEALING by Don H. Gross 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1958, pp. 
256-—$3.95 ) 
“Once we discard the supernatural 

there is, of course, no place for spirit- 

ual healing.” 
the heart of Mr. Gross’ book, pretty 
well reveal the central position of this 

Episcopal clergyman’s position on 

spiritual healing. 

It is, of course, manifestly clear that 
the current interest in spiritual healing 
is often closely associated with the gen- 
eral psychosomatic orientation. Mr. 
Gross does not deny the importance 
and frequency of such illnesses but is 
“something 
aspect of the healing process. 
This position is neatly presented in his 
discussion of Jesus’ healing ministry : 

. we may conclude that the psycho- 
logical analysis of Jesus’ healing leaves 
us with a very incomplete picture. It 
has certain values, but our progress in 
spiritual healing will be furthered the 
most by developing the spiritual prin- 
ciples of Jesus’ healing, with psycholo- 

gy playing a subordinate role” (p. 

244). 
Mr. Gross has made a significant 

contribution to the rapidly growing 

spiritual healing. His 
presentation can hardly be classified as 

a “fringe position,” like Christian 


Science, but,. instead, it is firmly rooted 


in traditional Episcopalianism. From 
theological point of view, 


Though Mr. Gross gives an excellent 
historical view of spiritual healing, the 
real strength of the volume lies in: its 
constant emphasis on the necessity of 
1 practical healing ministry right now. 


The author presents case material of a 


conteniporary nature, an interesting ac- 


count of his own sojourn into the 


These words, taken from 
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ministry and the area of spiritual heal- 


ing (by way of physics!), and presents 
a concerted effort to show how the 
average pastor might apply the prin- 
ciples of spiritual healing in his ordi- 
nary pastoral work. 

Undoubtedly one’s own theology will 


determine how well this book will be 


received, but every Christian pastor - 
ought to find something worth while in — 
this sincere and enlightened attempt to 
make a case for twentieth-century 
spiritual healing. 
—~-ORLO STRUNK, JR. 
West Virginia W College 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 


Man of the Month 
(Continued from page 8) 


relationship of cooperation 
the teaching competence of the latter 
would aid the government in the train- 
ing and supply of psychiatrists. From 
the beginning of his work in Topeka, 
Robert Preston was drawn into ‘close 
relationship with the remarkable staff 
of the Menninger Foundation as well 
as of his own hospital. 

It was he who, at the suggestion 
and with the help of Karl Menninger, 
took the lead in organizing a volun- — 
tary seminar on psychiatry and reli- 
gion within the Menninger School of 
Psychiatry in 1946. He continued in 
this capacity as long as he was in 
Topeka. During his last years in 
Topeka he served also as administrator 
of the Edward F. Gallahue Seminars 
on Religion and Psychiatry, off-the- 
record and high-level discussions of the 
relationship between religion and psy- 
chiatry participated in by a small group 
of national leaders in both fields. He 


has himself written some penetrating 


articles in this field, especially in the 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. He 
has not written any books as yet, but 
has published about a dozen articles, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser-' 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly. 


specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples & 


price list upon request. Research Products 
Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New York. 


It was in 1955 that the alert presi- 
dent of Bethany College, Perry E. 
Gresham, persuaded Robert Preston 
that a college was sufficiently like a 
mental hospital to permit him to try 
his wings in the new setting. The ver- 
dict has been in favor of Gresham’s in- 
sight. Perhaps any good dean of stu- 
dents is more like a good chaplain 


than we have. previously realized. 
| Editorial 
(Continued from page 12) 
New Zealander may point to the 
Maori ceremonials as a sign that 


Maori culture is respected, may we do 
the same with Negro spirituals—and 
in both instances avoid the real ques- 
tion of intercultural relationships ? 

At this point my imaginative reflec- 
tions suddenly struck a new mental 


horizon. So far I had been mentally. 


comparing Maori -pakeha relations 
with Negro-white relations. And there 
are elements of similarity. But why had 
[ forgotten the American Indians, na- 
tives to the U. S. in the same sense in 
which the Maoris were natives of New 
Zealand, preceding European im- 
migration? Granted that the number 
of American Indians is very small in 
relation to the total U. S. population, 


is it not true that the parallel here is 
in some respects closer to the New 
Zealand situation than is the relation- 
ship between Negroes and whites? 


From perpective of New 
Zealand, it becomes even more astound- 
ing than before that we Americans re- 
main so complacent about our general 
treatment of American Indians, which 
leaves practically everything to be de- 
sired. The more I have reflected on 
this, the more sobering grew the 
thoughts. We have not looked on the 
American Indians as involving pri- 
marily a color problem. But we have 
handled them for the most part, de- 
spite many good intentions and an oc- 
casional good administrator, shame- 
fully. Does that imply that we are in- 
capable of looking seriously at race in 
its cultural dimensions? And even now 
how pitifully small is the interest in 
doing the proper —_ for American 
Indians? 

The title of this editorial sates 


only some perspectives upon the racial | 


situation. These reflections remain 
fragmentary. On the one side I would 
envy for many Americans the oppor- 
tunity I have had to live in a country 
for a time where race as color differ- 
ence is so small a problem, and nothing 
blows up. Whether this fortunate con- 
dition is due to meral virtue or cir- 
cumstance, it is worth experiencing. 
But on the other side, the problems of 
race as culture may remain even if 


those of race as color have been solved 


in principle. And a premature com- 
placency about the one may impede 
even realistic confrontation of the oth- 
er. Surely Christian faith has relevance 
to both dimensions of the total task. 


And perhaps pastoral psychology has 4 


modest role to play in delineating the 
Christian perpective about race im 


both its color and its cultural aspects. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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A distillation of two years of intensive conferences between a selected 
croup of Europe’s outstanding theologians, pastoral counselors, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, and educators meeting together to think through and 
work out the principles as well as the practical application of psychiatry 
and religion to the everyday problems of living. | 

The pastor will find in this book not only deep understanding of man’s 
nature, his needs, and the ways of helping—religious as well as psychological 
—but a wealth of discussion and sermon material which the alert mimister 
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As Dean Baker says in his review of the book: “This reviewer knows 
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How Christian sex ethics meet human needs... a fresh, 
persuasive, theologically-based case for the Christian 
answers to problems of chastity, courting, marital sex, 
birth control, divorce, second marriages, the single life, 
etc. Will help young people, parents, pastors, all who 
counsel with young people. 52-38 
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